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GREEK AND LATIN IN THE FRENCH LYCEES 


Secondary education in France was reorganized in 1902 by the 
then minister of education, M. Georges Leygues. He classified 
the students of the lycées into four groups, those who receive the 
baccalauréat or the first degree with the full classical course, those 
who omit Greek and take two modern languages in addition to Latin, 
those who take Latin and science, and those who have no classical 
studies whatsoever but devote themselves entirely to science and 
modern languages. The effect of the reform of 1902 has been a 
gradual breaking down of the classical tradition. In 1922, only 
639 students were pursuing the full classical course, while 1,381 
were taking the course which includes Latin and two modern lan- 
guages; 2,733 were taking Latin and the sciences, and 3,200 were 
taking the sciences and modern languages. 

All of this tended, furthermore, to bring into the lycées students 
who began their studies in the common schools and who, under the 
traditions of Europe, were not intended to enter the lycées at all. 
The breakdown of the classical régime means the institution of a 
plan of popular education. This was the aim of Leygues and is 
defended by him at the present time as the great achievement 
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of his ministry. Furthermore, he points out, as do modernists in 
America, that the literature and culture of modern times are quite 
as worthy of study as are the literatures of Greece and Rome. 

It is the judgment of many of the leaders in public life in France 
that the breakdown of the classical tradition has brought with it 
serious and undesirable consequences in the culture of the times. 
It is charged that the young men who come into positions of 
responsibility in the government and in private life are no longer 
able to write with clearness and precision. It is said that the 
nation does not produce authors and intellectual leaders as it did 
in past generations. 

The present minister of education, M. Léon Bérard, is one of 
those who believe that the classics must be restored. A year ago 
he brought up the matter in the Chamber of Deputies and advo- 
cated a complete restoration of Greek and Latin. He was defeated 
in the debate which centered around his proposal. Now he has 
exercised his authority as minister and has by direct decree rein- 
stated the classical requirement. The order affects the schools 
in October and prescribes that all students shall pursue the classics 
from the sixth form to the third. In the second and first forms, 
concession is made to modern languages and science. 

There promises to be a further discussion which will bring the 
matter to public and legislative attention. Both parties in the 
controversy are prepared to carry their cases to the limit in legis- 
lative debate and governmental action. In the meantime, the 
lycées will undoubtedly have a much reduced student population 
this autumn. It is prophesied that the decrease in attendance 
may reach 50 per cent. 

The significance of this return to the classical curriculum is 
large for our American schools. France has been able to do by 
ministerial decree what the classicists would like to induce American 
schools to do. France has reiterated the European demand that 
the better conditioned classes of society be separated, by the educa- 
tional system, from the common people and that the favored stu- 
dents be put through a vigorous linguistic curriculum. Popular 
demand, as shown by the statistics cited in the first paragraph, is 
in France the same as in this country—against the classical tradi- 
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tion. We shall be able to see what the classics can do with the 
government and tradition behind them and popular demand against 


them. 


ENROLMENT IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES, SCIENCES, AND 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


The following quotation from the first two pages of a publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Education gives interesting information 
regarding the drift of student elections of high-school courses. 


Popularity of Latin among high-school pupils has not been surpassed by 
the popularity of any other foreign language, ancient or modern, according to 
reports received by the Bureau of Education for 1921-22 from public high 
schools in cities having a population of 100,000 or more. In public high schools 
reporting the enrolment of pupils by subjects of study, 23.3 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled were studying Latin. The languages which ranked next in 
popularity were French and Spanish, studied by 21.2 per cent and 21.1 per 
cent, respectively, of the total enrolment. 

German was studied by 1.5 per cent of the total enrolment and Greek 
by 0.3 per cent. Swedish was studied by a little less than o.1 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in the high schools, and Norse, Italian, Bohemian, and Hebrew 
by less than 0.1 per cent each, with the percentages decreasing in the order 
of the languages named. 

Inquiries received by the bureau evince general interest, not only in the 
proportion of high-school pupils studying foreign languages, but also in the 
proportion studying the several sciences and the commercial subjects. The 
tables included in this pamphlet show the enrolment, by cities, of public high- 
school pupils in the subjects embraced by these three groups of studies and 
have been prepared to meet such inquiries at a date earlier than the complete 
statistics of public high schools can be available for publication. 

Statistics of enrolment in all subjects reported by public high schools in 
cities having a population of less than 100,000, and in rural communities, as 
well as in cities having a population of 100,000 or more, will be contained in the 
bulletin of statistics of public high schools, 1921-22, now in preparation. 

The statistics in the tables include the pupils in secondary grades of senior, 
junior, junior-senior, and regular four-year high schools and do not include 
pupils enrolled in the seventh and eighth grades of junior high schools. 

In the number of high schools reporting, a junior high school and a senior 
high school, housed in the same building, and hence forming a junior-senior 
high school, have been counted as one school. 

The percentage of pupils enrolled in the several subjects is shown in the 
following table: 
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Percen of 
Subject 
Enrolled Pupils Enrolled 


Sciences (Continued): 
23.33 Physiology 
21.20 Hygiene and sanitation. . 
1.50 Agriculture 
21.09 Home economics 
27 


geography... 
Commercial history 
Chemistry. 
General science 


Office practice 
Business organization. . 


LIBRARIANS FOR SCHOOLS 


A regulation of the Board of Regents of the University of the 

‘ ’ State of New York provides that each high school in the state shall 

\ employ a trained librarian not later than September 1, 1925. The 

{ amount of training required and the amount of time to be given 

{ to library work vary with the size of the school system. The schools 

) are divided into five groups: those having an enrolment of at least 

200 pupils, those having an enrolment of at least 300 pupils, those 

having an enrolment of at least 500 pupils, those having an enrol- 

ment of at least 800 pupils, and those having an enrolment of at 
least 1,000 pupils. 

The librarians for the first four classes must have had at least 
six weeks’ training in an approved library school. The librarians 
in schools of the fifth class must have had at least one year’s train- 
ing in an approved library school. 

The librarians in the schools of the first class must give at least 
one period each school day to library work. The librarians in the 
schools of the second class must give at least two periods each school 
day to library work. The librarians in the schools of the third 
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Subject 
Pupils 
Foreign languages: 
11.71 
12.47 
23 
09 
.06 Commercial subjects: 
.06 Bookkeeping........... 18.40 
Bohemian.............. .02 Shorthand............. 13.54 
Typewriting............ 18.50 
Commercial arithmetic... 1.07 
1.06 
.82 
3-78 
2.53 
Physical geography...... 2.68 Salesmanship........... 46 
2.89 00005000 9.09 
1.23 
8.96 .07 
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class must give at least three periods each school day to library 
work. The librarians in the schools of the fourth class must give 
at least one-half of their time each school day to library work. The 
librarians in the schools of the fifth class must give all of their 
time each school day to library work. 

Cities that maintain more than one high school shall employ 
at least one trained librarian for each high school. In the smaller ‘ 
schools these regulations will not call for the employment of any | 
additional teacher, provided the district already has as many | 
teachers as it needs for the regular work of the school. They | 
merely require that some one of the teachers shall be properly fitted © 
to look after the use of the school library. 


WHY COMMUNITIES APPRECIATE THEIR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Communities often fail to show proper appreciation for their 
high schools for no other reason than that they are unacquainted 
with the facts. They think of the high school as it was a decade 
or two ago and fail to visualize it as it is today. They do not sense 
the problems created by the rapid development of secondary 


schools and the modifications in curriculum and organization 
brought about by the demands of changed conditions. As a result, 
in many communities the high school is under fire because the citi- 
zens in general do not know their school. 

Plans for disseminating school information as a means of keeping 
the community informed about its schools have been developed 
by wise school officials in a number of centers. Such officials 
maintain that real educational progress is possible in no other way. 
They realize that forced ex post facto explanations of school hap- 
penings and of school expenditures are never conducive to the 
development of wholesome public opinion or community morale. 
School information should be given out through the press and the 
school, in advance and in official form, with full confidence that the 
community will be served by any devices which help it to know its 
educational institutions. 

Among the best and most successful methods of informing a 
community about its schools is the plan adopted by the Board of 
Education and the superintendent of the Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Illinois. 
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It is the plan of the Board of Education and the administration of the 
high school to issue a bulletin three or four times a year for the purpose of 
informing the patrons of the school and the taxpayers of Joliet concerning the 
purposes and plans for the development and administration of the high school. 
The project of issuing the bulletin is analogous to the plan of issuing a house 
organ used by many corporations, the purpose of the house organ being to 
inform stockholders and employees of the various activities of the organization. 
It will not be possible to cover all of the activities of the high school in any one 
issue, but various phases of them will be presented from time to time. The 
bulletin is in no sense a newspaper, although there will be news in it. It is 
essentially a description of the present and projected activities of the high- 
school organization. 


During the past school year four issues of the Joliet Township 
High School Bulletin were published and distributed to the school 
patrons and citizens of Joliet. The bulletin has completed its 
third year as the medium of official communication between school 
and community. It contains eight pages of printed matter and 
cuts. Its value can be judged and appreciated from the following 
selected list of items and sections included in the issues of last 
year: “Betting on High-School Games,” ‘‘The Truth about Fra- 
ternities,” “‘Savings Effected by Having School on the Opening 
Day of the Term,” ‘‘ Importance of Regular Attendance,” ‘‘ Depart- 
mental Plans and News Items,” “Notices of Social Activities,” 
“Timely Letters from the Superintendent to Parents,” cuts showing 
views of sections of the school building, and cuts of board members 
and prominent members of the faculty. In addition, there are 
such items as the following, printed in bold-faced type: “‘Do you 
know that the student who has had only five or six hours’ sleep the 
night before is in no condition to do his school work that day? 
Parties should not be indulged in on the evenings preceding school 
days.” 

NEW YORK STATE HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Bulletin of the State Department of Educaiion of New York 
gives the following account of the growth of schools in that state. 


Evidences of a continued growth in secondary education in New York 
State are abundant and startling. Statistics showing an increase since 1919 
of 73 in the number of secondary schools; of 75,917, or 38 per cent, in the 
number of secondary pupils; of 474,345, or 46 per cent, in subject registration; 
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of 170,215, or 40 per cent, in the number of Regents papers, are illuminating 
illustrations of this progress. 

The figures for eight years are presented because within that time two 
distinct tendencies are shown. The accompanying table indicates that the 
growth of secondary education was abruptly checked in the period in which 
we were directly or indirectly concerned with the world war. It was not until 
1919 that high-school registration made a gain over that of 1916. During the 
eight-year period population and elementary-school enrolment showed generally 
normal growth. 


Secondary-School | Percentage of | Elementary-School | Percentage of 
Enrolment I Enrolment I 


177,797 1,401,243 
1,428,953 
191,087 1,444,317 
194,704 1,468,982 
197,117 . 1,475,104 
211,076 : 1,508,483 
230,165 . 1,514,593 
273,034 . 1,547,472 


THE ADVANCE OF CERTAIN SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Bureau of Education has recently published an interesting 
bulletin relating to social studies in the high school. The title of 
the bulletin is Status of Certain Social Studies in High Schools. 
It is No. 45 of the series of 1922 and was written by H. H. Moore, 
secretary of the National Committee for Teaching Citizenship. 
Mr. Moore compares the status of certain social studies in high 
schools for the school years 1918-19 and 1921-22. He finds that 
during these years the percentage of high schools offering a course in 
economics increased from 36 to 70; the percentage of schools offer- 
ing sociology increased from 5 to 25; modern civics, from 32 to 58; 
and current events, from 70 to 86. The percentage of schools 
teaching one or more modern social-science courses increased from 
48 to 72. The number of high schools included in the survey for 
the year 1918-19 was 5,054; for the year 1921-22, 6,624. 

Besides presenting statistics to show the increase of the social 
studies in high schools, Mr. Moore’s pamphlet contains a great 
deal of other interesting information. For example, there is on 
page 6 a tabulation of the adverse criticisms of courses in economics 
and sociology made by parents and others outside the school. At 
the head of this list stands ‘‘objection to theory of evolution.” 


Year 
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Many parents also object to the discussion of sex problems in 
sociology. Objections like the following are occasionally made: 
“objection to discussion of religious freedom,” ‘‘author of text a 
Socialist,” “leads children away from farm,” “economics too 
theoretical,” “Socialists say teaching unfair,” and “subject not 
useful in later life.” 

The following quotation from Mr. Moore’s conclusions will 
afford satisfaction to those who want to see more attention given to 
social studies in the high school. “It is evident from this investi- 
gation that the social studies are rapidly growing in popularity 
and that, to a somewhat surprising extent, their development is 
not bringing forth the adverse criticism that cautious persons 
appear to have expected.” 


REASONS FOR FAILURE 


It is not uncommon for teachers in all grades of schools to attrib- 
ute student failures to certain general causes which are vaguely 
designated as immaturity or mental incapacity. Such explanatory 
terms are coming to be recognized as unsatisfactory because they 
do not go into details. An immature student is immature in certain 
clearly definable respects if only there is a wise student of human 
nature at hand to discover what immaturity means in each par- 
ticular case. Mental incapacity also turns out to be very often 
more easily understood and certainly open to more intelligent 
treatment if specific terms are used. A very good example of specific 
diagnosis rather than general vagueness is to be found in the fol- 
lowing news item concerning conditions at Northwestern University. 


Too little sleep, too much play, not enough study, too much leisure, fast 
eating, and diversified thinking are factors that devitalize students and are 
responsible for the “delinquent groups” found in every university, according to 
a report made public by Professor Delton Thomas Howard of Northwestern 
University. 

In Northwestern alone, out of 1,635 students in the college of liberal arts, 
Professor Howard has found a “delinquent group” of 265, composed of 166 
men and 99 women. In other words, 16 out of every 100 students do not 
pass.” 

But delinquency does not necessarily imply lack of intelligence, the pro- 
fessor found. He said that the average intelligence of the delinquent group is 
quite as high as that of the general student body. 
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Students found to be delinquent are put on probation at Northwestern and 
have to make good or be dropped from the roster. 

“The probationers,” the investigator reports, “devote more time, as a 
whole, by their own confessions, to athletics, social activities, outside work, 
and leisure, than do the Freshmen; less time to sleep, campus activities, 
meals, classes, and studies.” 

Among the total group of men interviewed, fifteen were thought to be 
handicapped by “mental immaturity.” On this Professor Howard remarks: 

“These are boys who have, for the most part, been reared under easy 
circumstances and who have never been required to view life seriously. Such 
students have a distinctly childish attitude toward their classroom work, 
have no intellectual interests, no definite ambitions, no sense of responsibility. 
In most of these cases high-school preparation has been superficial and inade- 
quate.” 

Illness, family troubles, and financial worries are among other causes 
leading to students being put on probation. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES IN CALIFORNIA 


The following statement was issued to the public press ha the 
University of California. 


One of the most interesting and important features of the education system 
of the state of California is the junior college, and its rapid and steady growth 


during the last few years is proving that it does meet a great need in the educa- 
tional life of the state. In 1907, the state legislature passed an act allowing 
high schools to offer the first two years of college work to their graduating 
pupils. Several high schools in various parts of the state availed themselves 
of this opportunity and established junior colleges. 

By this means students have been induced to continue their education 
beyond the high school, and those unable financially to bear the burden of a 
college education have been given the privilege of two years of college study at a 
much smaller expense. In addition, the junior colleges have given great assist- 
ance to the State University in bearing the burden of the higher education. 
It is well known that the majority of students who fail at a university do so in 
their freshman or sophomore year, and this fact enables the junior college to 
weed out those students who are not sufficiently interested, or not sufficiently 
able, to pass successfully through the university. 

According to the latest information supplied at the University of Cali- 
fornia, there are now twenty-seven junior colleges functioning in California. 
Most of these are attached to the public high schools, although within the last 
two years facilities have been given for establishing independent colleges. 
There are at present six of these. The same legislation provided for affiliation 
of the colleges with the University of California, and about one-third of them 
have taken advantage of this. 
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{ In order to become affiliated with the university, the college must show 
that it has the facilities to give such instruction to Freshmen and Sophomores 
) as will be acceptable to the university, and, on the other side, the university 
sends department representatives into the field to aid the college authorities 
in developing this instruction along satisfactory lines. In this way the develop- 

\ ment of uniform junior colleges throughout California is fostered. 

A student passing through any of the junior colleges is given a certificate 
whereby he may enter the university beginning with the junior year without 
taking the examinations ordinarily necessary for the junior certificate. A 
graduate from a high school who wishes to enter the University of California 
can do so only by examination or on a principal’s recommendation based on 
the accrediting of the high school from which he graduated. 

In 1921, legislation was enacted which greatly enlarged the scope of the 
junior colleges and also established them on a firmer financial and educational 
basis. Previous to this date, the junior college was practically a department 
of the high school; it was under the high school board of education, and no 
separate provision for taxation for its support was provided. The law now 
requires that the junior college be fittingly maintained in a building other than 
the high school and a separate tax be levied for its support. It also requires 
that the assessed valuation of the junior college district be at least $10,000,000, 
as against $3,000,000 previously, that during the school year preceding, the 
attendance at the high school or schools included in the junior-college district 
average not less than 400 daily, and that after the second year the junior 
college shall lapse unless the daily attendance average is more than seventy-five. 
The state now contributes $2,000 in a lump sum and $100 per student per year 
to each junior college. 

Besides its strictly academic course, the junior college in many instances 
offers two others, one a vocational training course and the other consisting of 
certain branches of agriculture, homemaking, etc., thus increasing the useful- 
ness of the college by widening its scope to attract students of all types. 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


An educational policy which Germany developed long years ago 
to the great advantage of her secondary schools is the policy of 
training teachers through two years of direct contact with schools 
under the best supervision that can be supplied in these institutions. 
Other nations have followed the policy of allowing secondary-school 
teachers to come into the schools with little professional training or 
none at all. 

An interesting step in the direction of an apprenticeship system 
was taken by the Concord, New Hampshire, Board of Education in 
the establishment of two teaching fellowships. These are fully 
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described in the following notice which was issued last May but 
reached the editors of the School Review during the summer. 


The Concord, New Hampshire, Board of Education offers two teaching 
fellowships for two college or university students who shall graduate in June, 
1923. These fellowships are designed for prospective full-time instructors in 
the Concord, New Hampshire, junior and senior high schools. 

Appointment to these fellowships shall be made by the Superintendent of 
the Union School District (Concord, N.H.) with the approval of the Board of 
Education of the Union School District, on the following conditions: 

1. Candidates shall have completed the regular college course with the 
degree of bachelor of arts or bachelor of science, or an equivalent degree. 

2. Candidates shall be recommended by the president or the dean of the 
college from which the degree is received. Accompanying this recommendation 
shall be the written approval of the department of education (should such 
department exist) and that also of the candidate’s several instructors during 
his last year in college. 

3. Candidates should be qualified in the subject-matter for secondary 
schools in any two of the following departments, and both candidates should 
together be qualified in at least four different fields: (a) history and social 
science, (b) Latin, (c) mathematics, (d) modern languages, (e) science. In 
addition to the foregoing requirements, each candidate shall be required to 
use correct and reputable English and should be capable of teaching correct 
and reputable English expression. 

4. Asuccessful candidate shall be required to sign a three-year agreement to | 
perform the duties stipulated below: 

(a) During the first year of his appointment, each candidate shall devote 
one-half of his school time to the study and observation of secondary-school 
teaching methods and teaching technique and one-half of his time to substitution 
teaching in the junior and senior high schools. His study and practice will be 
under the direct supervision of the superintendents. 

(6) During the second year, he shall devote one-quarter of his time to 
study and observation, one-quarter to regular assistant teaching, and one-half 
to substitution teaching. 

(c) During the third year, he shall become a full-time instructor in either 
junior or senior high school. 

5. In consideration of the foregoing agreement, each candidate will receive , 
(a) for the first year $1,100.00, (b) for the second year $1,200.00, (c) for the 
third year a minimum of $1,200.00 plus the regular yearly increase ($100) 
of the full-time instructor. Thereafter each candidate will be advanced 
yearly to the maximum for his respective department. 


A somewhat similar idea is embodied in a circular sent out by 
the University of Cincinnati. The College of Education of that 
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institution offers student-teacher fellowships to graduates of four- 
year teacher-training institutions. The purpose of these fellow- 
ships is to encourage prospective teachers who have completed 
four years of work to continue their professional training during a 
fifth year in Cincinnati. Some of the essential features of the plan 
follow: Five-year programs including both academic and pro- 
fessional courses are provided in the following fields of specialization: 
kindergarten, kindergarten-primary, elementary, high school, home 
economics, physical education, and public-school music. The work 
of the first two years is very largely academic, while that of the 
last three years is largely professional in character. The first two 
years of the professional course provide an intensive study of 
professional problems. ‘The third year of the professional course is 
devoted to advanced instruction and to half-time teaching in the 
public schools. In compensation for this work, each teacher who 
holds a student-teacher fellowship receives $600. The field work 
and the advanced university courses are closely co-ordinated 
in accordance with the Cincinnati plan of co-operative teacher- 
training. Graduates of four-year colleges of liberal arts or education 
. are eligible for appointment to a student-teacher fellowship, an 
} unlimited number being available each year. At the end of the 
fifth year, the student may be awarded the strictly professional 
degree of Bachelor of Education. Students who receive the Bache- 
lor’s degree at the end of their fourth year become eligible at the 
end of their fifth year for the state teaching certificate and are 
qualified for immediate appointment in the Cincinnati schools. 
Furthermore, by the end of the fifth year they have fulfilled approxi- 
mately half the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
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FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS AT THE MOVIES 


CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY 
Russell Sage Foundation 


In April, 1922, the National Committee for Better Films sent a 
circular letter to the principals of high schools in 600 cities and 
towns throughout the United States, asking their co-operation in 
an investigation of the habits and preferences of their students as 
regards motion pictures.* To this inquiry favorable replies were 
received from about 200 principals. Copies of a printed question- 
naire were then sent to these principals with the request that it be 
submitted to their students as an English exercise on or about May 
15,1922. This procedure was actually followed by about 80 princi- 
pals, and the papers filled out by the students were returned to the 
National Committee for tabulation. The number of such papers 
was Over 44,000, but, because of the expense, it was not found prac- 
ticable to tabulate more than 37,505 returns. 

Of the 37,505 young people who furnished reports on their 
motion-picture life, 17,310 were boys, and 20,195 were girls. For 
the purpose of bringing out any sectional differences which might 
exist, the returns were divided into five geographic groups, two of 
which, New England and California, were purposely chosen as 
small areas likely to reveal distinct sectional attitudes if these 
existed. One of the groups was subdivided again in order to show 
the influence of size of city. The geographic groups, together with 
an indication of the source of the material obtained in each, are as 
follows: 

New England. Returns from seventeen cities and towns in 
three states—Maine, Vermont, and Massachusetts. 

Eastern-Central, large. Returns from four cities of over 400,000 
population—New York, Newark, Buffalo, and Cleveland. 


t This article constitutes one section of the complete report of this inquiry which 
will be published by the National Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under the title, The Attitude of High-School Students toward Motion Pictures. 
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Eastern-Central, other. Returns from twenty-two cities and 
towns under 400,000 population in five states—New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 

Southern. Returns from eight cities and towns in seven states— 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Carolina, Florida, Missis- 
sippi, Texas. 

Western. Returns from eleven cities and towns in seven states 
—Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Montana, Washington. 

California. Returns from seven cities and towns. 

As will be seen in Table I, one-fifth of the returns were from New 
England, one-fourth from each of the Eastern-Central groups, 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF RETURNS, BY GEOGRAPHIC GROUPS 


Boys Girls Total 


New England 3,377 4,167 75544 
Eastern-Central, large 4,996 4,570 9,506 
Eastern-Central, other 4,277 4,904 9,181 
1,362 2,139 3,501 
2,710 3535 6,245 

588 880 1,468 


17,310 20,195 37595 


nearly one-tenth from the South, one-sixth from the western states, 
and about one-twenty-fifth from California. 

Table I shows the division of the returns by sex in each of the 
geographic groups. The returns from girls exceed those from boys 
in every case except that of the large cities of the Eastern-Central 
group. No attempt was made to secure equivalent samples for 
each sex in each geographic group, and for this reason, though the 
disparity in the number of returns for the two sexes is not large, 
comparison between the sexes on the basis of actual numbers cannot 
be made, and in the tables which follow no combination is made of 
figures for both boys and girls to represent the attitude or behavior 
of the total body of high-school students. 

The classification of the returns on the basis of the year or grade 
in school is shown in Table II. This distribution agrees roughly 
with the actual enrolment in high-school grades throughout the 
country, the main difference being that the returns from third- and 


Group Percentage 

20.0 
25-5 
24.5 
9-4 
16.7 

3-9 

100.0 
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fourth-year students slightly exceed the proportions these two classes 
form of the whole student body, and correspondingly fewer 
returns came from the first-year pupils.‘ Approximately 37 
per cent of the students whose answers to the questionnaire were 
tabulated were in the first year; 28 per cent were in the second 
year; 20 per cent were in the third year, and 15 per cent were in the 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RETURNS BY GRADES 


Hicu-ScHoot GRaDE 


New England 
Eastern-Central, large 
Eastern-Central, other 


New England 
Eastern-Central, large 
Eastern-Central, other 


fourth or last year. It will be noted that the variations in the per- 
centages for the same grade in the several groups are not marked. 
In view of the fact that no attempt was made to predetermine the 
number of papers from each grade to be furnished by the schools, 
the uniformity actually obtained is surprising. 

The following questions were asked: During the four weeks 
since Easter, ending May 14, how many times did you attend a 

t According to statistics in the Bureau of Education Biennial Survey of Education, 
1916-18 (Vol. III, p. 74), the high-school enrolment for 1917-18 in nine states gave 


the following percentages for the distribution of boys and girls by years from I to IV: 
boys, 47, 26, 16, 11; girls, 45, 26, 17, 12. 


‘ 

4 

Boys 

27 23 16 

25 15 20 

44 24 18 14 
25 20 12 

31 34 22 13 

29 16 12 

26 19 16 

Girls 

kineawat 35 25 24 16 

34 20 14 2) 

41 26 19 14 

24 24 15 
35 30 21 14 
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motion-picture show (a) with your parents? (b) with other members 
of your family? (c) withfriends? (d) alone? How many times did 
you go toa “movie” (e) last week? (f) the previous three weeks ? 

The questionnaire was submitted to the students in all schools 
on Monday, May 15, 1922, or one or two days later. In selecting 
the four weeks following Easter as the attendance period, it was 
thought that Easter Sunday would stand out distinctly in the minds 
of the students and would furnish a clear starting-point for their 
recollections. As a further aid to their memories, the inquiry as to 
attendance with various members of the family and friends was 
placed prior to the main question. It was felt that recalling the 
visits to the theater which were made in company with various per- 
sons would be an easy mental process and would require the student 
to break up his attendance into verifiable parts which could be added 
for his statement of the total attendance. In this way it was hoped 
that analysis and thoughtful recollection might be substituted for 
hasty and rough conjecture, to the extent that the time allotted 
for preparing the papers might permit. The division of the second 
question into two parts had a similar purpose and would, it was 
thought, offer the student an occasion for a further verification of 
his answers to both questions. 

In tabulating the returns, however, it was found that many evi- 
dently carefully prepared papers did not show agreement between 
the answers to the two questions. On the face of it, it would seem 
that the totals reported in the two cases might equal each other, 
but it is apparent that a single visit in company both with a parent 
and with a friend should be reported under two categories in answer 
to the first of the two questions. The tabulators were instructed, 
therefore, not to regard the answer to one question as an absolute 
check upon the other, but to discard all answers in which the 
disagreement was so obvious as to raise serious question concerning 
the reliability of the record. 

When the codified returns to the main question on attendance 
were tabulated, it was discovered that no data were available from 
21 per cent of the boys and 18 per cent of the girls. A careful 
sampling showed that in about one-fourth of these cases the students 
failed to report concerning the number of attendances. The other 
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three-fourths consisted of papers so indefinite or so inconsistent that 
they were discarded. The bearing of these non-reports and indefi- 
nite reports upon the significance of the attendance data as a whole 
is discussed later. 

As shown in Table III, the recorded returns on attendance yield 
this summary: The boys visited the movies, on the average, 4.9 
times during the four weeks under consideration, and the girls 4.2 
times. That is a weekly attendance for the boys of one and one- 
fourth times and for the girls one and one-twentieth times. Those 
who reported that they did not attend at all during this period are 
included in computing these averages. The proportion of students 
falling in the group who did not attend at all during the four weeks 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ATTENDANCES PER STUDENT 
DURING THE Four-WEEK PERIOD 


Eastern-Central, large 
Eastern-Central, other 


is, as shown in Table IV, relatively large—14 per cent of the boys 
and just less than 16 per cent of the girls. While this does not mean 
that these individuals do not go to motion-picture theaters at all, 
it does mean that, if these results are representative, in any month 
between one-seventh and one-sixth of the high-school students do 
not attend. 

It will be noted in Table III that the girls consistently attend less 
frequently than the boys and that the rate of attendance does not 
vary greatly in the sections of the country represented. Had smaller 
geographic groups been chosen, greater variation in this respect 
would have been brought out. The low attendance rate of the New 
England girls is conspicuous, and the table clearly shows the high 
rate of attendance in the large cities which might be anticipated. 


Group Boys Girls 

New England. 4.6 3.6 
5.2 4.8 

4-7 4.2 4 
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Table IV shows a division of both boys and girls with respect 
to the rate of attendance. People actually vary so in the amount 
of their patronage of the motion-picture theater that it is difficult 
to compress all of the significant facts into a single graphic state- 
ment. Sometimes it is necessary to look at the matter from several 
points of view. Suppose that it is considered that attendance at 
least once in four weeks but not oftener than once a week is a desir- 
able rate. Table IV shows that 43 per cent of the boys and 46 per 
cent of the girls attend at this rate. Suppose that we were to adopt 
the more liberal position that attendance “more than once a week 
but not oftener than twice a week”’ for high-school students is not 
excessive. The returns show that this is the rate of attendance of 
26 per cent of both the boys and the girls. Of the boys, 83 per cent, 


TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS ATTENDING AT SPECIFIED RATES 


Rate of Attendance 


No attendance during the four-week period 

Not more than once a week 

More than once but not more than twice a week 

More than twice but not more than three times a week 
More than three but not more than four times a week 
More than four times a week 


and of the girls 88 per cent, do not go oftener than this, while 57 
per cent of the boys and 62 per cent of the girls do not go oftener 
than once a week. 

Excessive attendance was, of course, reported by some. A small 
number mentioned frequencies as high as 50 and 60 times for the 
four weeks, but it is probable that some of these, at least, were 
employed at motion-picture theaters and that others made the return 
the vehicle of their primitive humor. Those who reported attend- 
ing oftener than twice a week but not oftener than four times num- 
bered only 14 per cent of the boys and 11 per cent of the girls, while 
those who reported attending oftener than four times a week 
amounted to only 26 per 1,000 of the boys and only 9g per 1,000 of 
the girls. 

The number of boys per thousand and the number of girls per 
thousand attending at frequencies ranging from o to 30 times during 


4 Boys Girls 

14.0 15.9 
43-3 46.0 

26.0 26.4 
10.4 8.3 
3-7 2.5 
2.6 -9 
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the four weeks are shown graphically in Figure 1. Actually, just 
under 2,600 girls and just under 1,900 boys reported no attendances 
at all during the period, but since the total number of boys and 


NUMBER PER THOUSAND 
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Fic. 1.—The number of boys and girls per thousand attending motion-picture 
theaters specified number of times during the four weeks. 
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girls reporting was quite different, valid comparison must be made 
between rates rather than between actual figures. 

The notches in the curves at the frequencies of 4, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 are evidences that the well-known human tendency to prefer 
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the easier process of estimation to the more arduous one of recol- 
lection and to estimate in round numbers affected the reports. The 
perceptibly smaller prominences in the curve for girls may be an 
indication of greater carefulness and aptitude for detail on the part 
of the feminine sex. 

Another factor that undoubtedly played a part in producing 
these eminences is the tendency actually to attend the movies on a 
set night or nights of the week. When the attendances are few, 
they are more easily remembered, and it is less necessary to resort 
to conjecture. It seems fair, therefore, to assume that the very 
large number who reported four visits, or one a week, were in most 
cases stating the facts. Similarly, there may be more truth than 
conjecture underlying the grouping at eight times and considerable 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF ATTENDANCES PER WEEK BY 
STUDENTS IN GRADE 


Hicu-ScHoot GraDE 


I 


IV 
1.26 1.06 1.23 
-99 


1.04 1.05 


actuality in that at twelve times. The reports of ten times, on the 
other hand, may have included more estimates. But, in evaluating 
these and the other round-number manifestations, it should be 
borne in mind that they do not represent just off-hand guesses, 
unrelated to facts, but that they are probably in most cases estimates 
which are controlled and brought close to the truth by the analysis 
involved in reporting on the manner of attendance. 

In Table V the average weekly attendance is shown for boys 
and girls in each of the four high-school grades. The highest attend- 
ance was reported by the pupils in the second year. In the third 
year the rate was lower than in the second year, and the rate in the 
fourth year was the lowest of all. These facts apply to both sexes. 

That this is.a general tendency is indicated in the reports for 
the various geographic groups as shown in Figure 2. — In this figure 
California is omitted because the number attending motion-picture 
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theaters more than twice a week was too small to be of significance 
by grades. The curves exhibit the percentage of students in each 
grade attending more than twice a week, a measure which appeared 
to be as satisfactory a basis for comparison as the average attend- 
ance. An examination of the curves for the boys reveals a larger 
proportion attending at this rate in Grade IT than in Grade I in all 
cases except New England. The smallest proportion attending at 
this rate is in the fourth year in all cases except the western group. 
EASTERN- EASTERN- 


NEW CENTRAL, CENTRAL, 
ENGLAND Larce OTuer SOUTHERN WESTERN 


\ 


A WE ay 


11 i 1 
GRADE 
GIRLS 


Fic. 2.—Percentage of students in each school grade attending motion-picture 
theaters oftener than twice a week. 


The curves for the girls show the same general tendency, with the 
same exceptions as noted for the boys. Within each geographic 
group the curves for the two sexes show a marked resemblance. 
Whatever differences are exhibited appear in the case of both sexes. 
This fact suggests that we are dealing here with real sectional] influ- 
ences, which in the case of New England and the West materially 
modify the general tendency just described. 

Have we any right to assume that the various degrees of movie 
patronage revealed by these four segments of a procession of young 
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people represent with any degree of accuracy the course of motion- 
picture experience in the life of the same individuals? Does the 
average adolescent boy or girl who goes through high school reach 
the zenith of motion-picture attendance in his fifteenth year and 
then attend progressively less in his sixteenth and seventeenth 
years? It would be extremely interesting if that conclusion could 
be drawn, but unfortunately the foregoing data do not give us cer- 
tain knowledge on this point. The averages on which the compari- 
sons are based are computed from the returns of differently consti- 
tuted groups. An opinion, however, may be offered. 

To the writer, it seems probable that the differences shown in 
Table V, instead of reflecting the interplay of unknown factors, may 
indicate with approximate truth the course of the movie-attendance 
habits on the part of the class of young people who receive a second- 
ary-school education. It is a common tendency of human beings 
when first turned loose upon a new and thrilling enjoyment to reach 
quickly the height of their capacity for satisfaction and then grad- 
ually to settle down to a more moderate pace. While with most 
young people acquaintance with motion pictures is not postponed 
until the high-school period, it is true that in large degree freedom 
with respect to attendance increases at this time. During the high- 
school course, also, young people are first introduced to, and first 
begin to apply, literary and dramatic canons. That they actually 
do show a critical and discriminating attitude toward photoplays 
progressively with advance in grade is evidenced by data yielded by 
other sections of the returns. This may tend to reduce attendance. 
In the last years it is also true that school work and athletic and 
social affairs claim a larger and larger share of the students’ time 
and energy. There are, therefore, natural reasons for believing that 
the course of motion-picture experience with the individual pupil 
may be like that indicated in Table V. 

If we had the data from the 20 per cent of the students whose 
answers on attendance were lacking or unusable, would the results 
found have been different? As has already been stated, a sampling 
showed that about 5 per cent of those studied did not answer this 
question at all. These included students who could not remember 
or would not bother to recollect and possibly some whose attendance 
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was so excessive that they hesitated to report. That there were 
many of the latter class is unlikely, and they were probably more 
than offset by others who did not attend at all and felt it unnecessary 
to report this fact. The probabilities are that the reports from this 
delinquent 5 per cent would not have changed materially the results 
obtained. 

The sampling showed that the other 15 per cent—those indefinite 
and inconsistent reports which were rejected—included both reports 
indicating frequent attendance and reports evidencing low attend- 
ance, though it was impossible to determine accurately what the 
attendance was. The reason for inaccuracy in most instances was 
carelessness. In these cases the attitude of the teacher who set 
the questionnaire before the class may not have been such as to 
secure accuracy from the pupils. This was evidenced by the fact 
that whole classes answered without effort to be precise or consistent. 
While it is impossible to say with certainty whether or not these 
rejected returns would have increased the average attendance, 
there is some indication that those with a rate higher than the aver- 
age were slightly in excess of those with a rate lower than the 
average. Allowance for this indication would increase the boys’ 
recorded average (4.9) to perhaps a little over rather than a little 
under five attendances for the four weeks. The same allowance 
would increase the girls’ average (4.2), but probably by a still smaller 
amount. 

As to the accuracy with which young people of high-school age 
can recall the events of four weeks just passed, only a psychologist 
with experience in mental testing can enlighten us. On the face of 
it, there are considerable grounds for believing that the data which 
were tabulated are fairly accurate. It is, humanly speaking, easier 
to tel] the truth, so far as it is known, than to invent fiction. The 
fact that there was some estimating is evidenced by a slight tendency 
to report in round numbers, as has already been pointed out. There 
is no reason to believe, however, that the understatements were any 
more numerous or any graver than the overstatements, or vice versa. 
Probably they tended to balance. The general uniformity of the 
results obtained from the different groupings is an indication that 
the data have a practical degree of validity. 
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The kind and the amount of companionship enjoyed by high- 
school students in their visits to the movies were revealed by the 
answers to the first question. Table VI shows the distribution of 
the aggregate number of attendances of all of the students during 
the four-week period, on the basis of the different kinds of compan- 
ionship. The findings may be summarized as follows: Nearly one- 
half of the boys’ visits are made with friends; one-fourth of them 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ATTENDANCES ON THE BASIS OF 
CoMPANIONSHIP 


Wir OTHER 
MEMBERS OF 
FaMILy 


Wit 


New England 58.1 
Eastern-Central, large 45-4 
Eastern-Central, other 54.4 

; 57.0 
55-9 
47-9 


18.1 53.0 


are alone; a little over one-eighth are with parents, and about the 
same proportion are with other members of the family. With the 
girls, over one-half are with friends; slightly over one-fifth are with 
parents; slightly less than one-fifth are with other members of the 
family. In contrast with the very large attendance alone on the 
part of the boys, the girls’ rate of attendance alone is only once in 
fourteen times. . 

The custom in different sections of the country with regard to 
companionship is, in general, uniform. Outstanding differences 


Ww 

=. | 
Group 

Boys 

i WOW 9-3 10.9 55.4 24.4 
Eastern-Central, large..............] 14.4 45.8 23.3 
Eastern-Central, other.............] 12.2 11.9 48.1 27.8 
II.1 43.1 35-7 
4 11.9 12.7 51.2 24.2 
12.6 48.6 25.8 
Girls 

8.1 
7-2 
7-4 
ig 7.6 
5.0 
5-4 
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which may be noted are that in the large cities of the East-Central 
section and in California both boys and girls go rather more with 
parents and other members of the family than in the other geo- 
graphic groups, and that they go less with members of the family 
in New England and in the southern states. The southern boy has 
the record for going to the movies alone. 

In Figure 3 a comparison of these data is made on the basis of 
the year in school. It will be observed that the resemblances 
between the curves for boys and girls for each kind of attendance 


WITH WITH 
PER CENT ALONE PARENTS FAMILY FRIENDS 


60 
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Fic. 3.—Percentage of attendances of students in each school grade on the 
basis of companionship. 


are very marked. As the years go by, the tendency is for both sexes 
to go less often alone, less with the parents and other members of 
the family, and very much more with friends. The growing inde- 
pendence of the girls comes out noticeably in all four curves. The 
fourth-year girls go alone a little more than do the girls of the third 
year. The break with parents and other members of the family is 
sharper than in previous years, and their attendance in the company 
of friends increases more rapidly in this year than is the case with 
the boys. 

In Figure 3 we are again comparing four different sections of a 
procession of young people, all of which differ in size on account of 
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successive eliminations. It seems fair to assume, however, that 
these data throw light on the course of development of average high- 
school students. 

We have been considering the conditions as to companionship 
under which a vast number of visits to the movies were made. 
These figures relate to attendances. They throw no light, how- 
ever, on what proportion of students go with their families, what 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS ON THE BASIS OF COMPANIONSHIP 
AND THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF TIMES ATTENDED 


OTHER 
MEMBERS OF 
Famity 


Per- | Average 
centage | Number 
Attend- of 


New England 

Eastern-Central, large... .. 
Eastern-Central, other. ... 
Southern 


proportion go with friends, and what proportion go alone. They 
distribute attendances but not the students with respect to their 
individual habits of attendance. This is done in Table VII. 

Table VII shows what proportion of the tota] number of boys 
and girls whose answers to this question could be used reported 
going to the movies at least once during the four-week period with 
their parents, with other members of the family, with friends, and 
alone, and, in addition, the average number of attendances in each 


Wir Parents Wir Frrenps ALONE 

Per- | Average Per- | Average| Per- | Average 
¢ centage | Number centage | Number] centage | Number 
% Attend- of Attend- of Attend- of 

: ing Times ing Times ing Times 
4 Boys 
3 New England............] 27-4 2.1 29.2 2.3 80.4 4.2 49.2 3.1 
a Eastern-Central, large.....| 49.3 2.5 40.9 2.5 80.2 4.0 58.8 3.0 
‘A Eastern-Central, other....| 35.3 2.3 34.9 2.3 81.3 4.0 58.5 3-2 
2.3 35-4 2.2 84.7 3.7 71.4 3.6 
37-0 2.2 38.4 2.2 85.7 re 56.5 2.9 
. California...............] 47-8 2.5 36.8 2.4 80.5 3-9 61.5 3-7 

' All groups.............] 38.5 2.3 36.2 2.3 81.8 4.0 57-3 3-1 
Girls 
40.6 2.1 40.3 2.2 82.0 3.6 17.3 2.4 
zy 66.8 2.7 52.9 2.4 82.2 3-5 19.8 2.3 
a 50.7 2.3 43-5 2.2 81.8 3-7 17.4 2.4 
4 48.9 2.3 48.2 2.2 90.2 3-9 21.7 2.1 
53-2 3.2 47-3 2.2 84.8 3-9 15.0 1.9 
fe: California...............| 63.0 2.8 58.4 2.4 85.5 3.8 17.9 2.4 
{ All groups.............] 53-2 2.4 46.7 2.3 83.5 3-7 17.9 2.3 
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of these classes per boy or girl so attending. The latter figures 
reflect in some degree the differences already pointed out in discuss- 
ing the division of aggregate attendances. Precisely, they indicate 
the relative amount of attendance of the individuals falling in each 
group respecting companionship in attendance. 

The figures show that not quite two-fifths of the boys went at 
least once with their parents during the period, that somewhat fewer 
went with other members of the family, and that the average attend- 
ance in both cases was small. Four-fifths of the boys went with 
friends on an average of four times during the period, while 57 per 
cent or nearly three-fifths went alone and went relatively often alone. 

The girls are distributed quite differently. Well over one-half 
of the girls went at least once with their parents, and somewhat 
fewer than one-half went at least once with other members of the 
family. These are materially larger proportions than those corre- 
sponding for the boys, but the average attendance with members of 
the family was almost exactly the same for the girls as for the boys. 
Somewhat more than four-fifths of the girls—a little larger propor- 
tion than in the case of the boys—went with friends. The average 
number of times attended with friends is a little less for the girls 
than for the boys. Only 18 per cent of the girls, as compared with 
57 per cent of the boys, attended at any time during the period alone, 
and the average attendance of these solitary attenders is definitely 
smaller in the case of the girls. As already pointed out in Table IV, 
the proportion of boys and girls not attending at all is roughly simi- 
lar, 14 per cent for the boys and nearly 16 per cent for the girls. 
The conclusion drawn from these comparisons is that the girls are 
distinctly more inclined to social habits in their attendance, and, 
as might be expected, family ties play a larger part with them in the 
matter of motion-picture attendance. 

Table VII also shows these facts by geographic groups. Certain 
marked exceptions will be noted in particular sections, but in general 
a high degree of uniformity is shown. 
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SUPERVISED STUDY 


HENRY C. MORRISON 
University of Chicago 


Supervised study means, in the minds of most people who use 
the term, studying in the classroom instead of preparing lessons at 
home. The term may or may not have been wisely chosen in the 
beginning. As commonly understood, so it will be used in this 
paper. 

The movement is clearly a part of a larger movement which in 
itself represents the breaking down of the time-honored lesson theory 
of education and of teaching. Other aspects of the movement are 
the direct teaching of foreign languages, the project method, the 
mastery technique advocated by the present writer and others, the 
measurement of educational products in the place of evaluating 
progress in terms of the estimated excellence of the daily recitation. 
In so far as teachers have failed to grasp this underlying principle, 
supervised study has tended to be only a partial success. That is 
particularly the case when the teaching conception calls for one-half 
of the class period for study and the other half for recitation. 

This article and the other articles of a series to be published in 
later issues of the School Review describe the theory and practice 
under which supervised study is carried on in the University High 
School of the University of Chicago. 

First of all, it should be clearly understood that there is no one 
comprehensive teaching technique equally applicable to all subjects. 
Many attempts at supervised study, as well as other forms of teach- 
ing, break on this rock, for each of the several types of teaching has 
its own underlying psychology of the learning process, its own 
methodology, its own methodic procedure, and its own appropriate 
technique of teaching. Consequently, productive study, whether 
supervised or unsupervised, differs, sometimes radically, from sub- 
ject to subject. In the Laboratory Schools of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago, at least five different types of 
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teaching and learning are distinguished. To these have been given 
the designations: science type, language-arts type, pure-practice 
type, practical-arts type, and appreciation type. Under the science 
type there is a subtype embracing mathematics and language struc- 
ture which we sometimes call the mathematics type and sometimes 
the logic type. 

Now, all of these involve study if we accept the dictionary defini- 
tion of study—‘‘act or process of acquiring by one’s own efforts 
knowledge or information of a particular subject” —but the situa- 
tion changes radically and essentially as we go from type to type. In 
the language arts and pure practice the active co-operation of the 
teacher in the study process itself is, for the most part, essential. 
In the science type, in certain phases, the co-operation of the teacher 
consists in giving the student a chance to work out his own salva- 
tion. In practical arts the teacher becomes, in the main, a foreman, 
while in appreciation the teacher has to create a social situation for 
study, of which he himself becomes a part. It would be logical, 
then, to discuss classroom study under each of the five forms enu- 
merated. We have not the space for that. After all, the teacher is 
probably more concerned with the most difficult of the five types, 
namely, that which is associated with the science type of teaching. 
More than that, this is really the form which most people have in 
mind when they think and speak of supervised study. Here are 
included all subjects in which learning is essentially a process of 
rationalizing and in which the objectives are understandings, 
insights, methods of thinking. Here are listed the physical, biologi- 
cal, and social sciences, including history; mathematics; grammar 
of the vernacular and of foreign languages; courses in home econom- 
ics, such as food values, textiles, and household management; and 
courses in commerce, such as business organization. 

The criticism of supervised-study procedure which is perhaps 
most often met calls attention to the teacher’s aimlessness in much 
such work. There are at least three good reasons for the aimless- 
ness which is imputed. 

In the first place, a great many teachers are attempting to pro- 
vide supervised study of the science type for Latin and French 
classes, and it does not work well, for the simple reason that the 
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science type of supervised study is not applicable to that type of 
learning. Nevertheless, it is even there usually an improvement 
over the home assignment. 

Then, much—probably most—supervised study adheres to the 
daily-lesson theory of teaching. Half a period is devoted to study 
and half a period to recitation. We commonly get better results 
than is the case with the daily-home assignment as applied to the 
same theory of teaching. The results are, however, tainted with 
the defects which result from the fallacy of the theory itself. The 
present writer has elsewhere discussed the outcome of the daily 
lesson grind.* 

Finally, much supervised study, like home study, is aimless just 
because it has no aim; that is, there is no major objective constantly 
in the minds of the teacher and the student. The conning of a few 
pages of a textbook for the purpose of extracting such juice as there 
may be for later delivery is scarcely an aim for either teacher or 
pupil. 

Hence, the procedure for supervised study in the University 
High School. 

In the first place, a course of science-type work is as skilfully as 
possible organized into a series of units which embody the large cen- 
tral conceptions. The number of these units rarely runs above 
fifteen. Usually in a history course there are not more than six or 
seven. The number tends to run low, with relatively comprehen- 
sive units, in history and high, with units of relatively little content, 
in mathematics. Accordingly, there is time for from two and one- 
half to five or six weeks on each unit in a course which runs through 
the year. 

Daily recitation and assigned daily preparation are given up 
entirely. The classroom becomes a study, not unlike that of the 
instructor at home. When the period of fifty minutes is over, that 
day’s work on that subject is completed except for delinquents on 
the one hand and for voluntary supplementary projects on the other. 

Each unit is subjected to a fivefold treatment very similar to the 
old five-step teaching, in which teacher and class each have a definite 


t Henry C. Morrison, “Studies in High-School Procedure,” School Review, XXITX 
(January, 1921), 19-30. 
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part. The process as a whole does not concern us here. Suffice it 
to say that attention is kept on the unit of which thorough under- 
standing is sought, and assimilative material is given its proper 
place. Strong teachers possessed of grasp and vision succeed. 
Weak and narrow-visioned teachers lose themselves in the mass of 
assimilative material, and the class is kept learning the latter instead 
of grasping the unit itself. It is, of course, the old story of forest 
and trees. In a unit which lasts a month, nearly three weeks are 
given to supervised study. Let us picture a typical classroom dur- 
ing this phase of learning. 

The room is well stocked with the books and other materials 
needed during the campaign. It is backed with a well-stocked 
library which is the general study room of the school. The teacher 
is present for consultation and help—not too much of it. In a 
science class, the laboratory is both the classroom and the study 
room. There is the usual blackboard space for tables, diagrams, 
and similar purposes. 

The class enters, and the students at once settle down to work. 
In a few minutes, everyone is busily occupied with his own particu- 
lar problem for theday. Presently, a student is seen at the teacher’s 
desk in consultation over a difficulty; not infrequently he is con- 
tributing some interesting discovery. Soon after, the teacher inter- 
rupts the class to explain some point which he finds is causing con- 
fusion. Work then goes on quietly as before. At the end of the 
period, the students pick up their books and go to their next appoint- 
ments. A few linger with the teacher for some final queries. Some 
of the class go to the general study room and continue their study 
there. The next day and the next are much the same, or perhaps 
the teacher utilizes part or the whole of the period for a test. Occa- 
sionally, an interested pupil makes a report on a supplementary 
project related to the unit. Occasionally, in a social-science class, 
an issue is framed for debate. In science classes, a part of the long 
supervised-study period is devoted to laboratory exercises and field 
trips. 

Students of education and teachers frequently ask for specific 
directions. What do you do first and what next? No such specific 
directions can be given, any more than the physician can be given 
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specific directions for the treatment of all cases of pneumonia, or 
any more than the agriculturist can be told just how to plant, culti- 
vate, and market a crop of wheat under any and all conditions. 
Certain outstanding principles can be laid down, and success must 
then depend on applying the principles to the case in hand and, 
indeed, on discovering new principles. Nor can the student be told 
just how to study. 

First of all, the high-school student needs a definite line of work 
laid out for his long study period. Hence, in the University High 
School, mimeographed sheets of directions are placed in the student’s 
hands. Prior to this, in the teacher’s presentation, there has been 
pointed out pretty clearly the overview of the unit as a whole, and 
the student has thus his main objective in mind as a controlling 
motive to illuminate his printed directions. The directions indicate 
the successive steps of the argument, an abundance of material for 
reading and study, laboratory exercises, and the like. Such direc- 
tions ought not, however, to become a crutch, and students should 
gradually grow into capacity to walk alone. Sometime our standard 
for high-school graduation will be evidence of capacity for independ- 
ent study, that is, ability to utilize the ordinary intellectual capital 
of society without the constant tutorial presence and constraint of 
the teacher. 

Probably the most conspicuous of the elements of study capacity, 
which, if lacking, must be developed in most cases by training, is the 
power of sustained application to work which is in itself initially 
uninteresting. Observation and measurement of students engaged 
in study enterprises of this sort show in many cases almost no power 
of sustained application. A sheet has been devised for such study 
and measurement, known as the Chicago Sustained Application 
Profile Sheet.t The typical profile of an untrained student trying to 
study mathematics, chemistry, difficult passages in history, etc., 
is a series of efforts of a minute or less in length interspersed with 
equal or longer periods of distraction. The teacher recognizes the 
situation and endeavors to correct by adjurations ‘“‘to study.” 
The response, either expressed or unexpressed, is ““I am studying.” 
Now, if we profile the student while he is unconscious of observation 


t These can be purchased in quantity from the University of Chicago Bookstore. 
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and then show him the result, the characteristic attitude of the right- 
minded pupil is. “Is that how Ido?” Improvement is ordinarily 
immediate, though gradual. Of course, there may be inhibitions 
which interfere with improvement, some of which we shall discuss 
later. 

The ordinary practice for generating improvement, apart from 
sheer useless appeal to the fear motive, is the selection of interesting 
material or the setting up of motivation. 

Interesting material, in itself absorptive in its appeal, produces 
a characteristic application profile which is the same from the first 
grade to the graduate school. It is a straight line with a few appear- 
ances of distraction, momentary in character. This profile would be 
ideal in an ideal world in which everything is initially interesting, 
but we do not live in that kind of a world. In essence, children 
brought up in that way are the helpless souls who eventually live, 
or try to live, on an unvarying diet of intellectual chocolate creams. 

Strong motivation will carry an individual over almost any kind 
of intellectual obstruction, but again most of the work of the school 
and of life has not that kind of motivation. Ingenious teachers and 
parents can and do supply motivation for almost anything. The 
ultimate product is an individual whose whole philosophy of life is, 
“Why should I do what does not appeal to me?” 

On the other hand, the student who has been trained or who has 
trained himself in sustained application to work which is not itself 
initially interesting soon finds that most tasks come in themselves 
to afford their own ultimate appeal and motivation. If they do not, 
the individual has at least found a much more rational and self- 
controlled outlook on life in general and intellectual enterprises in 
particular. 

This, then, is the first step in supervised study. Inventory the 
section, note who have the power of sustained application and who 
have not, and begin the process of patiently training the latter. 

The second most common obstacle to study is undoubtedly 
defective reading power, and here we need to discriminate. 

A few individuals are pretty apt to be found who really cannot 
read at all. They can pronounce words and perhaps get a glimmer- 
ing of sense, but they cannot read thought. They are typical of the 
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zone between the 7 per cent of illiterates whom the census taker 
found and the 24+ per cent whom the army tests identified. Any 
good standard comprehension test like the Burgess Scale for Measur- 
ing Ability in Silent Reading will detect these individuals. It is a 
waste of time, money, and energy to keep them in courses of the 
science type from the seventh grade upward. The system should 
send them into special classes until they can be taught to read, and 
then it should mend its ways and see that they are no longer pro- 
duced in the elementary schools. 

A somewhat more advanced type are the decipherers. These 
people can get the thought, but they get it as an Egyptologist gets 
the meaning of an inscription in hieroglyphics, or as the typical 
product of our Latin courses gets the sense of his diploma. They 
learn to decipher more or less rapidly, but in the end so much of 
their energy is devoted to the process that they cannot, or at least 
do not, reflect as they go along. The teacher says that “they cannot 
think.” It is not so easy to identify these individuals. In the first 
place, the teacher’s rough diagnosis just quoted is perhaps a good 
lead. There may be other reasons why they cannot or at least do 
not “‘think.” One of the reasons would be revealed if the pupil 
should exhibit the typical distraction profile—inability for sustained 
application. If, however, the non-learners of the non-reflective type 
are identified and their capacity for sustained application observed 
and recorded, and if those who exhibit fairly good application pro- 
files are gathered together for further study, we shall probably be 
making progress. 

A chronic decipherer is pretty apt to be a slow reader, although 
he may score high on retention of what he reads. Next in order, 
the writer suggests that the character of his written work, either in 
the subject being studied or in some other subject, may throw con- 
siderable light. People who write clear, readable material, in narra- 
tion, description, or exposition, are pretty apt to be people who 
visualize their subject and write without focal consciousness of the 
discourse. They are likely to be people who read in the same way. 
On the other hand, we get a great many papers in which it is hard to 
pick out a definite thread of meaning. The words and sentences are 
there, and the paper looks as if it meant something, but it does not. 
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You catch frequent words and phrases which have clearly come from 
the books or from something you have said. If the story is clear 
down to this point, you may be fairly confident that you probably 
have a decipherer—confident enough, let us say, for assignment to a 
corrective group. Of course, the best and readiest of all means 
would be to photograph the eye-movements, but apparatus for this 
purpose is not readily obtainable for ordinary high-school work. 
As in the previous case, treatment calls for segregation and cor- 
rective training. A case of this sort turned up in the freshman class 
at the University of Chicago in the fall of 1922. The student was 
about to be dropped but instead was sent to one of the high-school 
teachers for corrective training. In the spring quarter of 1923, he 
secured the grade of B— in two relatively difficult content courses. 
We may find that the student is a poor intensive reader. Indeed, 
this is a fault which is very widespread, not entirely unknown among 
teachers themselves. The pupil’s reading is normal as reading, but 
he does not note all of the meaning. Heisslovenly. These people 
are readily identified by selecting typical passages and testing their 
response to all of the ideas contained in the passage. A true-and- 
false test is perhaps the readiest. Such people will be found merely 
to have obtained “the main idea,” which commonly is a euphemism 
for “‘half-reading.” Treatment of these pupils is part of the regular 
supervised-study training program and is in all respects similar to 
that used in training for sustained application. Exhibit the results 
of the tests, make the pupil aware of his failings, retest and note 
improvement, urge to renewed efforts, and so on. Graphing 
improvement is usually a good stimulus. 
Capacity for sustained application, normal reading ability, and 
a modicum of direction by the teacher will go far to make a student. 
There are, however, maladies, and some of them we have touched. 
There are others, some of which can be treated by the teacher; 
others require the intervention of the principal’s office in its disci- 
plinary capacity, and still others can be cured only by special reme- 
dial work. We list them and attempt to treat them in accordance 
with the plan here set forth. 
1. Psychological. It is always possible that a given student has 
not the native mental capacity for the work he is called upon to do. 
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The teacher needs to be very conservative on this point, for we have 
not yet established any definite and exclusive relation between 
brightness and dullness and genuine intellectual work. Some of our 
best and most original study has been done by pupils with I.Q.’s in 
the lower nineties. Further, someone may say that the teacher 
who gives up on a relatively low I.Q. is simply seeking an excuse for 
his own failure as a teacher. Better let someone else find this as a 
reason for poor study. On the other hand, when we find a student 
whose study is generally very poor and who shows an I.Q. below go, 
we can at least set the pupil’s case aside for further investigation by 
specially trained persons. A hopelessly low mentality goes out of 
the course. 

2. Psychophysical. A poor student, using the expression in its 
strict supervised-study meaning, raises a question as to his physical 
condition. There may be sight, hearing, neural-reaction, nutrition, 
or other physical maladies which call for relief and which in many 
cases can be relieved. No one has any right to teach in a modern 
high school and, above all, no right to attempt to conduct supervised 
study who is unaware of this aspect of the problem and not alert to 
detect possible psychophysical cases. Of course, remedial treat- 
ment must go outside of the class and in most cases outside of the 
school. 

3. Emotional. A considerable number of perverse cases in the 
study room have their origin in abnormal or unwholesome emotional 
attitudes. Little that is helpful can be said about them, unless 
directing attention to the fact that they exist is helpful. There isa 
very considerable literature dealing with them, but such literature 
has not yet, to any extent, been made part of the training of the 
teacher. Such attitudes range all of the way from the student who 
has a “grouch” against the teacher to actual psychopathic cases. 
Especially troublesome are cases of harmful emotional attitude 
toward a particular subject or toward learning in general. In some 
cases, the thoughtful and sympathetic teacher can discharge the 
attitude; in others a helpful principal, dean, parent, or pastor can 
do so; in others, the student would perhaps better give up the 
course, or transfer to some other school, or leave school entirely. 
At all events, the supervised-study plan gives us the opportunity of 
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becoming aware of these cases and perhaps of developing a methodol- 
ogy and technique for the care of them, whereas in the assigned 
home-work practice there is probably little reason in many cases to 
expect other than a permanently warped and unhappy personality. 

4. Volitional. ‘‘Most of them can work but will not.” That 
is the untrained teacher’s typical reaction. It is undoubtedly true 
of some, but in this day it will hardly do to be so indiscriminate as 
the quotation implies. In a great many classes, it is probably true 
that more cannot work chan will not work. It is of the essence of 
supervised study to find out why they do not work. We have 
touched upon several of the characteristic maladies of the non- 
workers. We leave the present category to the end, because other 
sound reasons for bad study habits ought to be exhausted before we 
fall back upon sheer volitional inability as the true cause. Even 
laziness in many cases, especially in adolescence, is probably to be 
attributed to nutritional imbalance or insufficiency, rather than to 
lack of volitional maturity. Still, we can rather definitely identify 
a certain type of case for which volitional immaturity is perhaps as 
good a designation as any. These pupils are simply overgrown 
babies, who have been arrested in volitional development at the 
kindergarten stage. Indulgent homes, not enough to do in the form 
of ordinary tasks, and overabundance of the idle pleasures of 
modern city life are ordinarily the effective causation. They can 
spell, but will not. They can apply their arithmetical knowledge 
but will not make the effort. They can read a book which is diffi- 
cult to understand but will not make the effort to read anything less 
predigested than Boy Scout literature. They look forward to col- 
lege as a place in which life is all one incredibly good time and are 
interested only in acquiring the grades which will enable them to get 
there. 

Here is a ne’er-do-well. We have exhausted all other explana- 
tions which might be applied to him. We note the characteristics 
of his failures. We trace his personal history. We find that he 
comes from an indulgent home, that his reading is exclusively of the 
intellectual candy and ice-cream variety, that his out-of-school life 
is one continuous round of movies, parties, and premature automo- 
bile driving, but without evidence of his ever doing any work on the 
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car—in short, we find no sign that the word “duty” is a part of his 
vocabulary. 

The foregoing being the case history, we have a probable diag- 
nosis of volitional immaturity. What is the treatment ? 

It is not easy and not a matter of following directions. At 
bottom, it comes to a test of the teacher’s own personality. The 
teacher cannot fall back on the rule, “Let someone else do it,”’ the 
principal’s office, or an adviser, or the world at large, through the 
simple device of turning the pupil away. Supervised study is under 
consideration, and this is one of the forms of supervision. Funda- 
mentally, correction is a matter of “‘convicting the boy of sin”— 
or the girl, for it is quite as apt to be a girl—of bringing home to him 
the futility and the hopelessness of his condition to the point at 
which he actually realizes the situation. This may mean drastic 
measures at times as a necessary means of convincing, but such 
measures must appeal to the youth as the inevitable consequence of 
his self-indulgence and not as retribution alone. All of this is, of 
course, merely to write a brief homily on the old topic of construc- 
tive discipline, but there is no other approach. Avoidance of this 
pathway is evidence of the same kind of self-indulgence in the 
teacher that we find in the pupil. 

I have perhaps overemphasized the problem cases. In a well- 
conducted system which has hitherto been committed to the daily 
lesson with the home assignment, such problem cases will not ordi- 
narily exceed 25 per cent. Persistent and universal adherence toa 
systematic, constructive program will rapidly reduce the propor- 
tion to perhaps 5 per cent. There is seldom more than that pro- 
portion in the upper classes of the University High School, and there 
is little or no elimination of problem cases by exclusion. The bulk 
of a class needs little more supervision than is implied in our descrip- 
tion of a class at work and in the systematic laying out of the work. 

What about the pupils who are the opposites of the problem 
cases? If we regard schooling as a fixed amount of textbook ground 
to be covered and a fixed amount of time to be spent and if we believe 
education to be largely a matter of classifying individuals and giving 
to each his appropriate label, then the whole theory of supervised 
study breaks down, and the traditional daily home assignment with 
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as accurate tests as we can devise becomes by all means the most 
rational policy we can follow. In that case, the energy of the school 
goes in the main to those who learn lessons well, with a modicum of 
regimenting machinery designed to spur on those who do not. If 
we attempt to apply the theory of supervised study hitherto set 
forth in this article, our “superior students” will spend much of 
their time twiddling their intellectual fingers. 

If, on the other hand, we conceive education to be anything but 
a fixed quantum to be expressed in units of time spent and ground 
covered, if we conceive the superiority of a student to be most 
rationally expressible in terms of the intellectual interests he devel- 
ops and independently pursues, then provision for such people 
becomes a simple matter. Such is the theory on which the Univer- 
sity High School proceeds. In the long supervised-study period, 
mastery of the fundamental unit is the objective for all. A few 
resistant problem cases do not master. These constitute the fail- 
ures, but they are failures of the school as well as failures of the stu- 
dent. At present these failures constitute about 3 per cent. On 
the other hand, early mastery by other pupils gives time for them 
to engage in independent studies in the direction of related interests 
which they acquire. About 30 per cent of the pupils show this char- 
acteristic in one form or another. In some cases, especially in 
power-gaining subjects like the languages, as contrasted with con- 
tent subjects like the sciences, pupils may carry the next course in 
advance and eventually drop the lower course with credit for it. 
In the content subjects, they may similarly enter upon a related 
course. For instance, such students in physics may take chemistry 
in addition; or if in the survey course in history, they may take 
modern history in addition. In the content subjects, however, 
expansion in the direction of related voluntary projects is preferred. 

I asked the teachers in the University High School each to sub- 
mit a list of the five best supplementary projects for the year. At 
the hour of writing about one-third of the teachers have responded. 
These have submitted over seventy-five different titles. Only 
samples can be selected, and these are here given. 


Biology.—A biological circuit of the West. 
Community life-—The schools of England of Dickens’ day. 
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Mathematics.—An original proof for the measure of an inscribed angle in 
arc degrees. The mathematics of the old Egyptians. Square root on the add- 
ing machine. 

Chemistry.—The constitution of the atom. The production of radium. 

Physics.—A study of the fuel value of coals, based on laboratory tests 
devised and carried out by the student. 

French.—Original sequel to La Parure by de Maupassant, in French. Sub- 
ject of French versification looked up, outlined, planned, and taught to the 
class. 

History—The development of the Greek drama. Analytical historical 
study of Les Miserables, Ninety-three, and The Tale of Two Cities. The Repub- 
lican party. 

Mechanical drawing.-—Painted perspective of a house designed by the 
student. 

Home economics.—Check on the nutritional value of the school lunch. 
Feeding experiments on pigeons and rats, with discussion of the results. 

English literature—Come unto these sands” set to an original melody 
written for the voice and harmonized for the piano. Social life of the natives 
in Kipling’s India. Many original lyrics and stories of some real merit. A 
sixty-page libretto for an opera based on the Odyssey. A study of the Commedia 
Dell’ Arie and its influence on contemporary one-act plays, made by a student 
and presented to the drama class. 


Of course, it would be very easy to let the production of this 
material degenerate into mere sensationalism and avoidance of 
fundamental tasks. Whether it does so or not depends on the 
breadth of education, on the strength and wisdom of the teacher and 
of the administration. No method and no amount of the study of 
education can serve as a substitute for these things. 

Testing of educational products is quite as much a part of the 
teaching process as is presentation, provided the result of the test 
is regarded as a basis for the adjustment of the teaching process 
rather than as a means of grading pupils. And so, constant obser- 
vation and testing are essential parts of the supervised-study period. 
We have not the space for extended discussion of the theory of 
testing, but we may well consider a few principles which underlie 
the teaching test. 

First of all, a test of an organic process gives us data, but it never 
gives us the interpretation of the data. The engineer may test the 
tensile strength of a piece of steel, and his data will tell him exactly 
what to expect. Not so with the physician, or the agriculturist, 
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or the teacher. To illustrate our meaning: A series of ten test 
questions may be set up in physics or mathematics. One student 
may react to all ten correctly and another to only five, and yet grasp 
of the specific understanding which we are trying to build up may be 
the same in both cases. The difference between the two may be in 
carelessness rather than in understanding. In this case, then, it is 
carelessness which we have to correct rather than understanding. 

Again, in a content subject with a definite unitary conception 
to be mastered, it is an evident fallacy to set up a test or a set of tests 
which seem to cover the ground, each item of the test covering a 
fraction thereof, and then to conclude that the different members of 
the class have mastered a series of percentages of the unit. Indeed, 
the perfect paper may be no evidence of mastery. Such a test may 
measure relative grasp of the assimilative material, but it does not 
assure grasp of the fundamental] concept itself. In fact, reliance on 
percentages, even 100 per cent, is a broken reed. Rather, a test 
should be a series of different applications of the same conception. 
Mastery in this case, of course, implies correct responses to all of 
the questions, subject to precautions in interpretation. One of the 
precautions is the carelessness correction before noted. Another 
precaution in devising tests is avoidance of the “dud” question. It 
is a rare teacher who can ask a series of questions every one of which 
will register as to its purport. A disproportionate number of fail- 
ures on a particular question in a test is presumptive evidence that 
it is a “dud.” 

Finally, the traditional test composed of a series of questions or 
items is far from the only test. Symptoms are quite as significant 
as test data. They are inexact, but they often mean more than the 
results of a test the precision of which is apparent rather than real. 
In the end, the teacher must constantly be devising his own tests, 
and he must make up his mind on the preponderance of the evidence. 
It is the spirit of honest inquiry through testing and observation 
which counts, rather than use of a whole battalion of cut-and-dried 
tests. 

Such is supervised study, a process infinite in detail but, if 
properly conceived, systematic in its processes. It may not be out 
of place, as we draw toward the end, to comment on various vicious 
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practices which are sometimes found and which tend to destroy 
every virtue that the process may have. 

Teachers sometimes carry over into supervised study the atti- 
tudes acquired in lesson-hearing. Unconsciously, they seem to con- 
sider the teacher’s mission to be that of circumventing the vicious 
ways of the innately depraved. Their good student is the conform- 
ist, the lesson-learner of other days. Their characteristic technique 
is to prowl about the room with eagle eye, on the lookout for the 
wicked. Their chief message is, “John, you study.” H.L. Miller 
has aptly characterized them as “snoopervisors.” Of course, such 
practices simply set up a series of emotional inhibitions under which 
all real study breaks down completely. 

The opposite kind of menace is the easy teacher who miscon- 
strues supervised study to be study for the pupil. His classroom 
is a forest of the waving arms of boys and girls waiting to have their 
thinking done for them. Too often, the reactionary in visiting such 
a class goes away and repeats his old formula, “ Al] this modern 
education is just an excuse for relieving the student of effort. No 
supervised study for me.” 

As we picture this teacher, there comes to mind his partner, he 
of the suggestive question. Asked a plain question by the student 
in perfectly good faith, this teacher can never give a plain and illu- 
minating answer. He must ask the pupil questions until the latter 
is puzzled beyond all bewilderment. Is not “education” derived 
from educo? ‘These teachers pump, even though the pupil has 
given assurance that the well is in truth dry. 

The converse of this menace is the teacher who has the lecture 
habit without compensatory inhibitions. An intelligent question 
by a student starts him talking, and day after day he uses for this 
purpose the time which belongs to study. If he is genuinely inter- 
ested in his subject and can talk well, the time is far from wasted, 
but obviously the practice does not contribute to building up good 
study habits. 

The question is inevitably raised, “Does it work ?”’ As well ask 
the farmer if plowing works. It worksifitis well done. In the end, 
the effectiveness of supervised study, like every other schoolroom 
method or form of method, depends on the skill, the insight, the 
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adaptability, and, beyond all else, on the industry and fidelity of the 
teacher. Here, as elsewhere, a bad method faithfully and intelli- 
gently carried out is much to be preferred to a good method negli- 
gently, uncomprehendingly, and stupidly pursued. Numerous 
articles appear in the literature in which the results of supervised 
study have been compared with the results of the daily home assign- 
ment. In general, the verdict is favorable. But, after all, conclu- 
sions cannot be drawn that way. There must first be raised the 
questions, ‘‘Whose supervised study?” and ‘What supervised 
study?” And similarly for the other side of the issue. After that 
come the questions, “By what test are you judging?” and “What 
do the results of the test mean?” In this case, and in all similar 
cases in the scientific study of method, productive investigation 
means much more than the statistical treatment of the results of 
tests. It means, in the first place, critical discussion of the proposals 
of the method itself. What does the method propose to accom- 
plish, precisely and plainly stated, but with all needful elaboration 
in detail? Are these ends accomplished by methods now in use? 
What is the technique under which it is proposed to carry out the 
method, and is the teacher competent and efficient in the tech- 
nique? What are the results as tested in the case histories of pupil 
development? And here a count and distribution of the pupils 
showing the expected characteristics or their absence seem to the 
writer a much more valuable type of data than mere averages of 
test results in which the validity and comprehensiveness of the test 
are uncertain and in which we are doubtful of the meaning of the 
average derived. Finally, if it seems to work, what is the reasonable 
explanation; and, if the test results are adverse, why are they 
adverse ? 

The writer has a great deal of confidence in the substantial and 
fundamental educational value of the supervised-study movement 
when its results are tested by such methods of investigation. 


THE PHONOGRAPH AS A MEDIUM OF FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


EDITH B. PATTEE 
University High School, University of Oregon 


Within the last few years the radical revision of the course of 
study of the average high school has brought about a demand for 
teachers of French and Spanish. The demand for thoroughly 
trained instructors has so far exceeded the supply that many who 
were not properly equipped have been drafted into work beyond 
their abilities, and the result has often been discouraging to both 
teacher and class. Moreover, the situation has been further 
complicated by the lack of suitable texts and supplementary 
material. The need for better material equipment is rapidly being 
met by the use of various devices, chief among which should be 
considered the phonograph. 

Few of the public schools can afford the services of a linguist 
trained abroad, and not many of the regular instructors have found 
the time or opportunity for special training in pronunciation 
under the guidance of a tutor. The difficulties of French and 
Spanish pronunciation are seldom overcome by textbook instruc- 
tion alone. However, fluency in the use of the language and accu- 
racy in pronunciation are expected of the modern-language teacher 
and must be demonstrated in daily class work if results are to be 
satisfactory from the standpoint of pupil and patron as well as from 
the standpoint of the school officials. 

The solution of the problem of providing prospective teachers 
with the necessary material and training has been carefully con- 
sidered in the language department of the University High School 
of the University of Oregon. After various tests and much actual 
demonstration, it seems that the one vehicle of training in pronun- 
ciation within the reach of all and satisfactorily efficient is the 
phonograph. Through the use of phonographic records the most 
thorough drill on sounds can be secured. The ambitious teacher can 
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perfect herself beyond criticism, secure self-confidence, and attain 
fluency in her spare time at minimum expense. In the meantime, 
the same records serve to rouse the apathetic pupil by their novelty 
and variety, invigorate an otherwise dull drill lesson, provide an 
unvarying model of correct enunciation, and compel attention to 
detail and aural perception. The value of the records is further 
increased by the possibilities of the use of the phonograph in individ- 
ual or group study outside of class hours and in assisting in making 
up back work and correcting faulty pronunciation. 

At the present time there are several types of records available 
which are inexpensive and adapted to class use or private study. 
The French records reproducing a variety of songs ranging from 
lullabies to ballads have interest for all ages and dispositions. The 
folk songs given in many of the grammars and readers are recom- 
mended for children and high-school pupils. Certain reproductions 
of the Marseillaise are within the range of young voices. By the 
use of these records the pupils may be encouraged to sing French 
songs even when the teacher does not feel competent to direct the 
singing. It is advisable to furnish the pupils with copies of the song 
or to place the words on the board so that they may associate the 
word forms with the appropriate sounds and thus preclude the 
possibility of erroneous impressions. After hearing the words on 
the phonograph once or twice, the pupils may be required to 
pronounce the words and then be allowed to sing with or without 
the accompaniment of the machine. Many members of the class 
who cannot otherwise be persuaded to practice pronunciation 
will voluntarily hum or sing snatches of these songs outside of class. 
Frequent use of the records at short intervals is more beneficial 
than drill through a whole period. 

The practice in pronunciation is facilitated by the use of one 
or both of two types of phrase records. The first of these consists 
of a set of vocabulary records and exercises based on one of Fraser 
and Squair’s French grammars or one of Hills and Ford’s Spanish 
texts. These records pronounce distinctly the vocabulary and the 
first set of exercises of each lesson. They are designed to be used 
with the text on which they are based. Excellent results may be 
secured by using these records at any time after the first month. 
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The pupils should be supplied with the meaning of any words used 
with which they are not already familiar. 

These records have proved satisfactory in classes in which only 
the teacher has a copy of the text, the vocabulary of each day’s 
lesson being written on the blackboard. The pupils readily absorb 
the new words and grasp the sentences containing them. Con- 
siderable drill is given in the recognition of the spoken phrase by 
lifting the needle after each sentence and calling on the class or an 
individual to repeat or to translate. The strain on the attention 
is fatiguing if this exercise is protracted, but if the drill is carried 
on for ten minutes each day, the improvement in enunciation and 
understanding is readily apparent after a few days. 

The second type of records gives alternate English and French 
of many common idioms and expressions used in traveling, shopping, 
and general conversation. These records were intended for the 
use of our soldiers in France rather than for the classroom, but 
that fact adds to the interest rather than detracts from it. Again, 
the efficacy of the practice with the records is increased by providing 
the class with copies of the French phrases so that the auditory 
and visual impressions may be fixed in the mind at the same time. 
Parts of these exercises may well supplement the regular instruction, 
particularly the lessons on numbers, dates, and idioms. They may 
be used for dictation exercises and for contests, or the newly acquired 
vocabulary may be incorporated in original stories and conversations 
by the pupils. 

The collection of recommended records includes also some 
narratives. The story of “The Old Woman and her Goat” lends 
itself readily to use because of its frequent reiterations and its 
interesting theme. ‘ Cinderella” and “Little Red Riding Hood”’ 
are of equal popularity. ‘The Fox and the Hen” is a story familiar 
to many pupils and deserving of a place on the list. Poems from 
Hugo and La Fontaine have interest for the older groups but are 
not suitable for beginners. 

Inasmuch as the use of the phonograph in class work is an inno- 
vation in many places, the first trials may be disappointing, but 
the teacher should not be discouraged and should undertake further 
practice. It should be observed that the value of instruction with 
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the aid of the phonograph depends on the recognition of its possi- 
bilities as a standard class drill rather than as amusement. No 
work should be allowed to become dull from overconcentration 
or insufficient preparation on the part of the teacher. 

To avoid embarrassment and waste of time, it is important that 
the teacher make her plans well in advance of the class hour and 
have the records and copies in readiness and, particularly, that she 
test the records and the machine to be used. The teacher can 
then give attention to directing the reactions of the class and to 
managing the machine. 

Before investing too heavily in equipment, it is advisable 
to use a borrowed machine and records in order to decide on the 
type of work to be attempted. 

The following is a list of records which have proved practical 
in the classes of the University High School of the University of 
Oregon and are given here for the convenience of others. The aver- 
age cost of the individual records is not prohibitive even for small 
schools or for a teacher’s private library. They may be ordered 
through the usual dealers in phonographic supplies. 

Song Records.—(1) Nos. 72165 and 72166 (Victor Talking Machine Co.), 
$0.75 each; two double records giving “Fais dodo,” ‘“‘Mére Michel,” “Sur 
le Pont Avignon,” “ Au clair de la Lune,” “ Malbrough s’en va-t-en Guerre,” etc. 
(2) ‘La Marseillaise” (Victor, Columbia, Brunswick, or any make suited to 
the voices of the pupils). 

Conversational records—No. 18419 (Victor Talking Machine Co.), Victor 
First-Aid French Lessons with manuals. Three double records at $0.75 each. 
Alternate English and French for common expressions used in shopping, travel- 
ing, etc. 

Grammar records.—Sixteen double records (Student Educational Record 
Co., Inc., Lakewood, New Jersey), French or Spanish, $25.00. These may be had 
based on any of the following texts: Fraser and Squair’s Shorter French Course, 
Fraser and Squair’s Elementary French Grammar, Hills and Ford’s Spanish 
Grammar, and Hills and Ford’s First Spanish Course. 

Story records.—No. 7543 (Columbia Graphophone Co.), “The Old Woman 
and Her Goat” and “Cinderella.”” No. 7542 (Columbia Graphophone Co.), 
“Red Riding Hood” and “The Fox and Hen.” No. 7544 (Columbia Grapho- 
phone Co.), La Fontaine’s “The Cobbler and the Banker’’ and Hugo’s “ Aprés 
la Bataille.” Record No. 7544 is not suited to young beginners. 
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A PROGRAM ARRANGEMENT FOR 
MENTAL GROUPS 


LEE C. RASEY 
Appleton High School, Appleton, Wisconsin 


Encouraged by the sweeping interest in secondary education 
or driven by compulsory-education laws, a large number of students 
with low mentality have recently come into the schools. Their 
presence has increased the problem of adapting education to the 
needs of the individual. A few years ago most of those who were 
unfitted mentally for strong academic work either did not enter the 
high school at all or, if they did, were soon weeded out. The good 
teachers adapted their work to the best students so that the best 
received an education up to their abilities. 

The greatly increased enrolment of students of low mentality 
and the interest in education for the individual have forced a new 
situation on the high school. It is not fair to hold brilliant students 
down to the pace set by their less fortunate comrades and thus 
lower the standard of education for them. Neither is it right to 
neglect the slower pupil, teach over his head, and waste his time. 

To meet the situation which has been created by the increased 
enrolment, homogeneous grouping according to mental ability or 
actual accomplishment has been proposed. The theory has been 
accepted, however, more widely than the practice has been adopted. 
Many principals have thought that the difficulties of program- 
making would not permit the use of the plan of homogeneous 
grouping in the average high school. The purpose of this discus- 
sion is, not to enter into any argument for or against homogeneous 
grouping, but only to present the fact that in an average high school 
the plan has been made effective so far as the mechanics of the pro- 
gram of classes is concerned. In the Appleton High School, with 
1,050 students, the plan has been used for the past two years. It has 
not been particularly difficult to administer, and a superior group of 
high-school teachers believe that it has contributed to a more effi- 
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cient educational program. With variations to meet local needs, 
the plan could be used in most high schools. 

The students are grouped according to the results of intelli- 
gence tests, supplemented by records of actual accomplishment and 
by teachers’ estimates. There are three groups, x, y, and z, indicat- 
ing bright, medium, and slow students. Each student’s case is 
considered distinctly as an individual problem. During the summer 
vacation the principal makes a study of each student. On the basis 
of the tests and the records of accomplishment, the student is 
placed, and on the opening day of school he is assigned to the proper 
section. No comment is made regarding x, y, and z groups; he 
may be placed as an x student in one subject and a z student in 
another, though this mixed classification is not frequent. Some- 
times a mistake is made in placing a student, but there is such 
elasticity in the operation of the plan that anyone may be trans- 
ferred from one group to another reciting at the same period. It 
is possible to make a change without disturbing any other part of 
the student’s program. ‘The arrangement is such that if a depart- 
ment or a part of a department does not desire homogeneous group- 
ing, as is the case in the freshman civics classes and the junior 
English classes of the Appleton High School, it is not necessary to 
have it. 

The grouping and the elasticity depend on a program in which 
the classes in one subject are limited to not more than three periods 
in the school day. The Freshmen in the Appleton High School are 
required to carry physical education, civics, English, and general 
mathematics. They may elect an additional subject from the 
following list: French, German, Latin, home economics, manual 
training, or commercial work. In an eight-period day the fresh- 
man program is arranged as shown in Table I. Extra classes in 
home economics, manual training, and commercial work recite in 
the seventh and eighth periods. As homogeneous grouping is not 
desired in physical education, the classes can meet at any period 
during the day. 

When there are nine sections of freshman English in the school, 
the program of English classes is as shown in Table II. The same 
teachers, A, B, and C, also teach three classes in sophomore English 
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arranged in the same manner and reciting during the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth periods. 

During the third, fourth, and fifth periods three mathematics 
teachers are teaching the Freshmen in classes arranged in a similar 
way. 

It will be noted that there are x, y, and z sections at each period, 
making shifts very simple, and that each teacher has bright, medium, 
and slow sections. 


TABLE I 


Periods 


Manual training 
Home economics 


TABLE II 


Teacher 


Period 
B Cc 


English y English z 


English z English x 
English z English x English y 


The civics teachers prefer not to divide their classes into homo- 
geneous groups, and the students in these classes during the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth periods are distributed without reference to 
mental ability. 

The arrangement is not so simple in the case of French and 
German where there are but two sections in each subject and where 
one teacher teaches all of the French sections and another all of the 
German sections. These sections come during the first and second 
periods and are scheduled as x and z sections only. In Latin there 
are three sections taught by one teacher, scheduled at the first, 
second, and eighth periods, classified as x, y, and z groups. 


Subject 
General 3,4) 5 
Commercial I, 2 
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The arrangement here described is carried out in the case of the 
sophomore classes also. Modern history and science classes are 
scheduled for the first, second, and third periods; English and 
mathematics classes, for the sixth, seventh, and eighth periods. 
Other elective subjects are assigned to the fourth and fifth periods, 
with a few overlapping other early morning or aftérnoon periods. 

In the upper classes, where the elections are somewhat more 
free, difficulties are more common. However, it has been possible 
to group all classes that we care to group. Four physics classes 
are classified as x, y, y, and z sections. Both junior and senior short- 
hand classes are grouped into x and z sections. As is evident from 
the description, the more popular junior and senior classes are 
arranged in the same manner and with the same facility as the 
freshman classes. 

Before the school closes in June all of the students elect their 
work for the following year and fill out program blanks, listing the 
classes selected. The principal knows then exactly how many 
classes will be required for each subject, and the arrangement of 
classes in the program is hardly more difficult than for the freshman 
classes. 

The point of importance to be conveyed is that if homogeneous 
grouping of pupils is desirable, a program of subjects need not stand 
in the way. It is probable that no device will solve every difficult 
problem; but if attention is given to the individual cases, they can 
be worked out. Furthermore, if a few weeks’ work in the summer 
can result in a school completely organized on the opening day of 
the school year, and organized for efficient procedure, then assuredly 
the time is well spent. 
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CENTRALIZING STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


GRACE T. LEWIS 
Mount Vernon High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Educators are so generally agreed on the wisdom of student 
participation, to some extent at least, in the control of the multitudi- 
nous activities of the modern school that no defense of this theory 
is necessary. So many schemes are in more or less successful opera- 
tion all over this country that it is useless to describe any one of them 
unless it has some distinct phases which place it in the successful 
class and make it of possible service to others. 

It is difficult to work out a satisfactory balance and really to give 
the pupils an opportunity to exercise the rights of citizenship and 
yet leave no chance for the radical to wreck the ‘‘republic”; to allow 
real self-determination and not evolve or, worse yet, hand down a 
completed organization that looks well on paper but in practice robs 
boys and girls of actual freedom of choice—choice of leaders and of 
measures. If we are honest with ourselves, we must admit—and 
school people are not the only offenders—that we often go too far 
even in making minor decisions where a mistake would not be vital 
and that too often we speak for, and before, our boys and girls. 
This sin of commission—for it is a sin—has double force. It takes 
away the pupils’ self-confidence, lessens their power of initiative and 
expression and, like a boomerang, reacts on us, giving, even the best 
of us, a false sense of power, importance, and dependence upon us. 

Various interesting investigations have been conducted to show 
class teachers how easily they fall into the temptation of talking con- 
tinually themselves instead of allowing their pupils the development 
incident to their active participation in the progress of the lesson. 
The skilled stenographer and the phonograph have been called into 
service to prove that the criticisms are based on actual situations 
which would seem absurdly impossible were there no reproduction 
of the performance. Were it convenient to carry a dictaphone in 
our pockets for a week, or even a day, most of us would be astonished 
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at how often our children find matters settled for them on our ipse 
dixit alone. No scheme can be worked out which will safeguard 
pupils absolutely against this tendency, and we must constantly 
watch ourselves. If this charge seems to any reader to be unjust, 
let him critically observe himself and his co-workers and let him 
closely examine the student-participation plans offered for consid- 
eration (even this one contains the opportunity for undue influence) 
or, better still, let him observe the scheme of pupil-participation 
worked out in some school which can conveniently be visited for 
more than a half-hour. 

The Mount Vernon High School has a General Organization that 
has stood the test of time, has been under the direct guidance of two 
different men, the introducer having been gone some four or five 
years, has shown that it possesses the power of expansion and adap- 
tation, and has weathered several storms, only to emerge stronger 
after each. Chartered, with the approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, November 2, 1914, it began to operate over a student body of 
about 700 pupils; it is now functioning for 1,250. Several consti- 
tutional changes and additions to its by-laws have been made during 
these years, these, in every case, being accepted by the Board of 
Education. Membership in the organization is open to everyone 
in the school—teachers and pupils—on equal terms. The dues are 
twenty-five cents, payable each of the two terms. All but fifty or 
sixty join each term, though, of course, it is not obligatory. Mem- 
bership cards entitle the pupils to admission to the convention which 
will be mentioned later, to reductions in the price of admission to 
games and in the subscription prices of the school magazine and year- 
book, and to club membership. 

Figure 1 indicates the present form of the General Organization. 
The writer believes that there are some eight or nine points worthy 
of comment, some of which, on first glance at least, are not common 
to similar organizations. These will be mentioned in what seems 
to be the logical order of importance, the first being far in advance 
of the others. 

A number of articles have been written recently advocating 
faculty supervision of finances and offering suggestions for the instal- 
lation of one central system, either handled by a teacher-treasurer 
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and aided by student assistant treasurers, or under the charge of 
the commercial department of the school. Most of the schemes 
are rather elaborate, admirable enough in their way, but often open 
to the criticism that the aim might be more easily reached and a 
higher ideal served. 

In common with many other schools, this school, before the 
establishment of the General Organization, had as many treasuries 
as it had activities and organizations, and most of them led a pre- 
carious existence. They were all of minor importance as compared 
with that of the Athletic Association which flourished and grew 
from year to year. This association was sometimes prosperous, 
offering numberless opportunities for extravagant, unwise, and 
oftentimes questionable expenditures for teams, celebrations of 
victories, or foolishly lavish purchases of equipment for the next 
season; again, it closed the school year with a deficit to be met some- 
how by a more efficient manager the following year. Our General 
Organization brought real centralization and co-operation. Sepa- 
rate treasuries and separate accounts, as they are generally thought 
of, disappeared. 

The General Organization has one treasury, and into it is paid 
every cent of income from every school activity, and from it is paid 
every bill incurred by any activity. Each expenditure is approved 
by the Executive Council of the school. To summarize briefly— 
the income, gathered through official room collectors, or represent- 
atives, games, plays, etc., comes in, under faculty supervision of 
every activity, to the treasurer and is entered in the income column 
of the ledger under the account of the organization making the 
income possible. But—and here is where this plan differs from most 
of the others now in use—the money itself goes into one checking or 
savings account, and, at the end of the year, all funds automatically 
revert to the treasury itself. The ledger carries two additional 
columns: one for expenses approved by the Executive Council and 
one for actual expenditures. The only “surplus” appearing in 
each account, then, is a paper one, shown on the books and in the 
treasurer’s formal yearly report. 

Gradually, sometimes painfully, the idea of many-sided-oneness 
has been growing, and a healthy, normal feeling that those activities 
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which bring in money should try to “make” a little, or at least 
‘break even,” has developed in the hearts of the managers. Activi- 
ties that have no income but have a reason for expense call on the 
general treasury to meet that expense. No sub-organization has a 
treasurer elected with the president, vice-president, and secretary, 
there being no work for such an officer todo. If any society desires 
to see some special and particular improvement in the school, it can, 
with Executive Council approval of its plans, give a play and, on 
petition, have the council set aside the net proceeds for that object, 
but the money itself is in the hands of the treasurer and is set aside 
by her. For example, one society is sponsoring a motion-picture 
machine and has given a play, sold candy and cake, and earned $160. 
This is in the General Organization savings account, set aside by 
vote of the council as a nucleus for a motion-picture fund. Those 
who, carried away by a wave of sudden enthusiasm for another 
cause, sought to use the money for another purpose, were wisely 
restrained by the very machinery they had previously set in 
motion. 

This common-treasury ideal has made it possible for the school 
to do many things it could not otherwise afford. Various minor 
sports (major to those who participate) have been paid for as a mat- 
ter of course—tennis, cross country, track, hockey, archery, etc.— 
some permanent additions to the athletic schedule, some of passing 
vogue. A flourishing chess club was furnished with boards and 
men; the expenses of evening debates were met; assembly speakers 
were paid; various honors, to be described, were provided; Christ- 
mas entertainments were given; suppers were served for victorious 
teams and an equally successful magazine board; dues were paid for 
membership in the National Honor Society; men of note were 
secured for public addresses under the auspices of the History 
Club, etc. No legitimate undertaking is refused, or needs to be, on 
account of lack of funds. The machinery is neither complicated 
nor difficult to move, and the results have justified strict adherence 
to the scheme. Any person or any society desiring money makes 
out a detailed signed statement, giving all necessary data, and pre- 
sents it to the proper standing committee. The committee, if approv- 
ing, passes it up to the Executive Council, which regularly meets 
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the first and third Tuesdays of each month immediately after school. 
The council, which tries to give each school interest its proper share 
of the public funds, grants, cuts, or rejects as it sees fit. A request, 
ambiguously worded or seemingly disproportionately large, may be 
referred back for further particulars to the committee approving 
or tabled until one of the interested persons can be asked to appear 
before the council to explain matters. 

The progress of the successful appropriation now becomes easy 
and brief. The secretary presents the itemized statement to the 
treasurer, who enters it in the proper column of the ledger, and bills 
may be incurred directly thereafter, by the treasurer or by the 
student manager on written order of the treasurer, not to exceed 
various items of approved appropriation or expense estimate passed 
by the council. Each year is expected to provide an income at 
least equal to the outgo, and a council too free with its grants is 
halted by the constitutional provision that “no money shall be 
appropriated in excess of the amount in the treasury.” By custom, 
this has come to mean “except for various permanent improvements, 
in excess of the amount in the checking account as a result of the 
year’s income.” That the pay-as-you-go method has been wise 
and the common purse a benefit has been proved, not only by each 
year’s many activities and pleasures, but by the increasingly long 
record of permanent gifts to the school. The following items show 
what has been done: approximately $750 invested in stage properties, 
curtains, scenery, etc., for the auditorium of the school; $35 for a 
portrait of Theodore Roosevelt, hung in the school office; $250 for 
a memorial tablet to the seven hundred boys and girls of the school 
who served in the world war and the thirty who gave their lives in 
defense of their country; $150 set aside toward the erection of tennis 
courts; approximately $300 for the improvement of the athletic 
field; approximately $1,359 for wire fencing for the field; approxi- 
mately $100 for creating the Scholarship Honor Roll; $160 set aside 
toward the purchase of a motion-picture machine; approximately 
$1,300 for the’ painting and installation of a three-panel mural 
decoration; $1,000 invested in the Student’s College Fund of the 
school; and a balance of about $3,000, unappropriated, held in 
Liberty Bonds and savings accounts. 
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Several years ago, a strong effort was made to separate the treas- 
ury into two sections: the one created by athletic events to pay 
athletic expenses only; the other to be financed by, and to finance, 
all other interests of the school. Experience proves a good teacher, 
and that backward movement never received any encouragement 
from those in authority and died a quiet death after the excitement 
that attended its launching had spent itself. The theory that 
athletics is one of the major interests of the student body but that 
there are other interests entitled to an equal chance at “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness” is more firmly fixed than before the 
attack on the centralized authority of the General Organization. 

One of the things which the treasury makes possible is a rather 
complete and tangible recognition of the place for judiciously awarded 
honors, and the school handbook contains a number of pages given 
over to an explanation of these honors and how they are awarded. 
The highest honor within the gift of the General Organization is 
called the Roosevelt Honor. The handbook contains the following 
statement: 


The Roosevelt Honor may be granted by the Executive Council of the Gen- 
eral Organization, on recommendation of a two-thirds vote of the entire faculty, 
for unusual services rendered to the school. Personality, initiative, leadership, 
and loyalty to the highest traditions of the Mount Vernon High School, com- 
bined with service of such a character as to leave a permanent influence on the 
student body, are the factors making the award possible. This shall be awarded 
at the end of the senior year. 


This honor has been given but once in the three years it has 
existed and is intended to be the “super-honor”’ of the school. It 
carries with it a gold watch fob, or medal, bearing its name, the seal 
of the school, and the year of its award on the face and “For Ser- 
vice” above the name of the recipient on the back. 

The next highest honor is the All-Round School Honor. This is 
described as follows: 


As soon as any student shall have received two first athletic honors, awarded 
in two different sports, (or one first athletic honor and one other first honor 
award) and a two-year scholarship honor, the vice-president shall notify the 
Executive Council to that effect, and the Council shall have power to act on 
the same, granting an “All-Round School Honor” if it so desires. 
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Few are able to earn this, and it was created for those who are 
far above the average but not entitled to the Roosevelt Honor. It 
provides an engraved honor certificate. 

The school has consistently tried to remember its primary object 
and to give public and permanent honor to those boys and girls 
whose scholastic achievement is high. With that aim in view, five 
years ago, an Honor Society was established by the General Organi- 
zation and membership therein made automatic, dependent on the 
following regulations: 

1. Composed of all students whose final term marks average B+ or better 
(no mark falling below C) for four consecutive terms after the completion of the 
second term. Each term’s work must consist of not less than nineteen hours 
of academic work, not including physical training. 

2. Also, any students who bring any very unusual and conspicuous honor 
to the school. Eligibility for this membership shall be determined by a major- 
ity vote of the Executive Council and a majority vote of the active members of 
the society. 

3. The symbol shall be a pin of special design, given by the General Organi- 
zation to the members. 

4. This honor shall not be conferred before the completion of the first half 
of the fourth year. 


Then comes the familiar Athletic First Honor Award, to be 
found in every school. Under certain regulations, the members of 
the first teams in the major sports, girls or boys, are eligible for it, 
and ‘special cases approved by the teacher in charge may be recom- 
mended for the first honor.” No difference is made between honors 
given girls and boys. On first award, this carries with it a good 
quality felt monogram—M.V.H.S.—different in arrangement and 
size for each sport, and an engraved first-honor certificate. Ona 
second award in the same sport, a maroon felt star is given, to be 
used at the right of the monogram, and a maroon seal is added to 
the face of the certificate, impressed with the school seal. The 
school colors are maroon and white. Championship teams receive, 
in addition, a gold (yellow) felt star with the regular monogram. 

Equal to this Athletic First Honor Award is the award given for 
four years of high scholarship standing, issued only to those, recom- 
mended by the faculty, whose final term marks average B or better, 
no final mark falling below C, for eight consecutive terms. Each 
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term’s work must consist of not less than nineteen hours of academic 
work, not including physical training. 

Second honors in athletics also depend on a definite scale of 
athletic activity and are paralleled by a Two-Year Honor in Scholar- 
ship, granted for two years of work of the grade necessary for the 
First Honor in Scholarship. Certificates are given for both, and 
second-grade felt monograms are given to the athletic winners. 

Before leaving the subject of honors, it is worthy of note that 
several years ago an interested citizen, a former pupil of the school, 
gave a beautifully grained bulletin board which was erected in the 
main hall, first floor, of the school building and on which the Gen- 
eral Organization has been placing, year by year, the names of the 
members of the Honor Society. Many of the members of this 
society last year became members of the school chapter of the 
National Honor Society, membership in which was made possible 
through the General Organization of the school. 

Special provision has been made for the gift of honors to other 
workers of the school who may be doing real service but are not 
entitled to recognition under any of the foregoing regulations. First 
Honors may be granted (1) on recommendation of the Committee 
on Publications, to (a) the editor-in-chief of the school monthly 
(the Oracle), (b) the editor-in-chief of the school yearbook (the 
Annual), (c) the business manager of the Oracle, and (d) the business 
manager of the Annual; (2) on recommendation of any department 
for unusual achievement in that department, e.g., state prizes, col- 
lege prizes, etc.; (3) on recommendation of the faculty members of 
any chartered organization for unusual service and merit in that 
club, e.g., orchestra, Sigma, etc. 

After various unsatisfactory attempts had been made to draw 
up workable and just regulations controlling participation in all 
General Organization activities, a successful set of rules was adopted 
in December, 1922. 

1. All candidates for athletic teams shall fulfil and maintain the require- 
ments of the County Athletic League. 

2. All candidates for athletic positions other than membership on teams, 
ie., managers, assistant managers, and members of the Athletic Committee, 
shall fulfil and maintain the same conditions as those required of members of 
teams. 
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3. All candidates for student membership on the Executive Council of the 
General Organization shall fulfil the following scholarship requirements: Uncon- 
ditional promotion and a general average of C, or better, in the preceding term’s 
work. No record shall be considered that carries less than fifteen hours per 
week. 

4. All candidates for membership on standing committees (except those on 
athletics) shall fulfil the same requirements as candidates for the Council. 

5. All candidates for editors or managers of school publications shall fulfil 
the same requirements as candidates for the Council. This shall not include 
the art editor. 

6. All participants in public entertainments, i.e., plays, debates, etc., shall 
fulfil the following requirements: Unconditional promotion in the preceding 
term’s work in every subject. Any such participant may be disqualified at the 
beginning of rehearsal on the request of any teacher. This does not apply to 
members of the orchestra. 


To these regulations another has been added, namely, that every 
participant in every activity must be present in school on the day 
on which the event takes place unless excused by the principal for 
reasons of weight. 

There is one other firmly established custom over which the stu- 
dent body is enthusiastic and to which it eagerly looks forward each 
year. Init have been nourished the seeds of fair play, good sports- 
manship, and democracy. Each term, before election, an old- 
fashioned nominating convention is held in which enthusiasm runs 
high, oratory flourishes, and only red fire is lacking. Good taste has 
been cultivated, though not at the expense of whole-hearted enjoy- 
ment and fun; and politicians might learn much-needed lessons could 
they hear the campaign managers urge the virtues of their candi- 
dates. By common consent, mud slinging is tabooed, and a candi- 
date may be extolled in the highest terms without having his oppo- 
nent run down. Re-election is not forbidden, except by silent 
agreement, and candidates stand on their own merits. So intense 
has been the rivalry and so extensive the preparations before elec- 
tion that it was found necessary in 1921 to limit campaign expenses, 
and the following resolutions were adopted by the council: 

1. (a) Every candidate shall have a campaign manager; (0) all expenses 
for his campaign shall come through his manager; (c) the person securing peti- 
tions shall be considered the manager. 


2. (a) Campaign expenses for presidential candidates shall not exceed $10; 
(b) campaign expenses for vice-president and for Council members other than 
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freshman and sophomore representatives shall not exceed $6 each; (c) campaign 
expenses of candidates of the Sophomores and Freshmen shall not exceed $3 
each. 

3. By twelve o’clock on the Monday preceding the nominating convention 
each candidate’s campaign manager shall submit to the Board of Directors 
an itemized list of expenses already incurred and probable further expenses. 

4. By the Tuesday before election the Board of Directors shall publish a 
bulletin of the expenses of each candidate. 


Campaign expenses are for making posters or having them made 
by city professionals and for distributing blotters on which the strong 
points of the candidates are set forth, or tags bearing the name and 
picture of the office seeker. One year, paper book covers were dis- 
tributed, avowedly bought in the hope of currying faculty favor. 
Under the regulations, any pupil in any year of the school who can 
find a candidate eligible to run for office and who can secure seventy- 
five signatures to his petition may become a campaign manager, 
speak in convention, and unconsciously get training he may very 
much need but be unable to get in any other way. We have no 
system—no requirement of faculty approval, for example—of elimi- 
nating undesirable candidates, except by the process of natural 
selection, as outlined. Occasionally, poor candidates or candidates 
unsatisfactory to the teachers are nominated and possibly elected, 
but the pupils soon learn that they have made a mistake and must 
abide by it. They learn in this way that careless elections do not 
pay far more effectually than if they are told not to nominate cer- 
tain candidates. 

Any complete account of the attempt to deal with the vexing 
problem of the club life of the school would be long and tiresome. 
Since we are unable to arrange free periods for club meetings during 
regular school hours (8:45 A.M. to 3:00 P.M.), and because we are in 
competition with the distractions incident to life within easy com- 
muting distance of New York City, and because we try to diversify 
club membership, many regulations have been tried, found wanting, 
and discarded. Our present regulations seem to be a distinct step 
forward and offer some much-needed relief. All of the clubs of the 
school have been classified in one of three groups: literary, language, 
or miscellaneous. Each group has a definite meeting day: literary 
clubs, the first Monday in each month; language clubs, the second 
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Monday; miscellaneous clubs, the third Monday. The regulations 
further provide that no pupil shall belong to more than two clubs, 
and these two must not be in the same group. The regulations in 
force are as follows: 


Musical clubs are not listed because their activities are much more of school 
than club work. When one of the regulat meetings falls on a holiday, the fourth 
Monday of the month shall be substituted. 

All clubs must hold all regular meetings on regular meeting days, and no 
special meeting shall be called at the regular meeting time for other clubs. 

On the days specified, there shall be no games, trips, or entertainments, no 
practices or rehearsals, no board, committee, or faculty meetings, and no 
appointments affecting club members. Club days must be kept free for club 
meetings. 

Those clubs having scholarship requirements for eligibility to membership 
are requested to post, in their customary meeting place, before October 1, the 
list of those fulfilling such requirements, in order that those eligible for considera- 
tion in different clubs may consider a possible choice. 

Pupils who at present hold membership in more than two clubs, or more 
than one meeting on any given day, must choose at once which membership 
they will retain and notify the teachers concerned. 

Every club, unless its nature is such as to preclude the possibility, shall hold 
at least one meeting during the year open to all of the school. 


The General Organization has made a beginning, but only a 
beginning, in handling disciplinary cases which may rightly come 
under its jurisdiction. It isa matter of regret, to certain members of 
the faculty at least, that the boys and girls do not seem very keenly 
aware of the opportunities that might be theirs along this line if 
they expressed a desire for the responsibilities involved. While 
most of the little that has been done has been corrective and reme- 
dial, rather than preventive and controlling, last year saw the satis- 
factory beginning of that work. 

There have been four times when the Executive Council has 
acted for the school; each case was of a different sort; each was 
safely disposed of; and none of the offenses, so far as we know, have 
been repeated. 

Teachers and students form a joint committee having charge of 
evening dances, providing chaperons, and taking the responsibility 
for the proper conduct of those present. In 1918, at one of the first 
dances of the year, two of the young people—not in attendance at 
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the high school but having bought general admission tickets at the 
door—refused to modify dancing objectionable to the committee in 
charge. The matter was promptly aired at the next council meet- 
ing, and the following regulation was passed: 

Any person present at any function of the General Organization who, upon 
having his attention called by the proper authorities to the fact that he is violat- 
ing any regulation of the Board of Education or indulging in conduct considered 
by the Floor Committee to be objectionable, or in bad taste, fails to comply with 
the request to desist from such conduct, shall be notified—then verbally and 
later in writing—of debarment from all General Organization functions. This 
debarment shall be for the period of one year from date of offense, and the noti- 
fication of its enforcement shall be sent to the one concerned by the secretary 
of the General Organization. 


The inevitable test of the council’s intent was made shortly 
afterward; the penalty was promptly and completely enforced, and 
no further flagrant violations of good taste and good breeding 
resulted. 

Several years ago the ticket speculator appeared in our midst, 
and the boy who had discovered a possible way of making a few 


cents from the sale of complimentary tickets was brought up for a 
lesson in good citizenship and ethics. Shortly, his equally weak 
brother student presented a friend’s General Organization member- 
ship ticket at the gate when he sought a reduction in the price of 
admission to a game. He too learned a lesson in the value of hon- 
esty. Both had to appear before the council, state their cases, offer 
what defense they could, and take their punishment. 

The fourth case was an interesting one and firmly established the 
right of the council to final decision over the expenditures of its 
sub-organizations. One of the clubs of the school, preparing for 
its annual dance, sent in the customary expense estimate, properly 
approved by the committee concerned and signed by its president 
who acted as chairman of the committee on arrangements. The 
council, after careful consideration, materially reduced one of the 
items and approved the altered budget. On request of the perturbed 
society, a specially called meeting of the council reconsidered the 
question and refused to change its original decision. A checking of 
the bills, after the dance took place, showed that the zealous chair- 
man had cut another item and, without permission, had spent the 
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original, and refused, amount for the cherished object. The council 
ruled that its decisions had been ignored and its dignity flouted and 
voted to send one of its faculty members to the next society meeting, 
present the case, and ask forsome action. The society gave a proper 
apology and accepted the resignation of a humbled president, and 
the incident was closed. 

The fact that the students thought through these situations 
rightly and sanely and that existing machinery was able to handle 
them gave the students an opportunity to do a real service for the 
school. 

Our system of standing committees, to which we can add when- 
ever the need is urgent or the work heavy enough to warrant, makes 
it possible for us to meet the demands of this type of student- 
participation in school government as it grows. It is a curious fact 
and a rather fine commentary on the good sense and thoroughness of 
the work of the standing committees that the only veto the principal 
has ever seen fit to impose was on a measure, passed by both faculty 
and student council votes, to disfranchise the Freshmen from voting 
for officers of the organization. 

Two years ago, an earnest attempt was made to have the pupils 
see the desirability of student regulation of halls during the passing 
of classes, of keeping order in assembly and lunchroom, etc. Four 
mildly interested students were sent to three large New York City 
high schools to visit and report back to the students. The very 
bigness of the organization necessary there seemed to appall them, 
and they did not urge the school to attempt very much. Half- 
distrustfully they accepted the suggestion of the enthusiastic and 
venturesome few who wanted to try out their powers in the boys’ 
lunchroom. (It may be added parenthetically that the girls had 
had successful charge of their own lunchroom for some time.) The 
results were fortunate. No startling improvements were effected, 
but the machinery went on as it had before under teacher super- 
vision. Last year the students undertook the seating of pupils 
in assembly and have proved that they can easily carry on that 
work, which was formerly directed by six teachers. 

The most important duty which the pupils have assumed is the 
policing of the athletic field at games. This has been done well and 
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done to the distinct advantage of the orderly conduct of the games 
and the benefit of the school treasury, Fifteen boys were selected 
to serve as student police, and a captain was chosen. Badges, neat 
and business-like in appearance like regular police badges, impressed 
with the school monogram and ‘‘Student Police,’’ were purchased 
by the General Organization. Through the baseball season and a 
very successful football season, they have done yeoman service for 
the school, handling crowds of several thousands, with the assistance 
of several regular officers. It is probable that in this chance 
fashion we have found the way to get student co-operation in con- 
trol, and we now look to see it developed through the expansion of 
the student-police idea. 

Those who really know boys and girls and have faith in their 
ability along the lines of self-control and personal responsibility are 
anxious, and perhaps impatient at times, to see them do what we 
know they can do when at their best. But, if we are wise, we will 
not try to force any pet system or cut any path and insist on its 
being followed. Many schools have come to student organizations 
through student-police or kindred systems, but it is not always so, 
and we have reversed the process, following what seems to us the 
more logical order, at least in our own case. Taking the existing 
activities, we have centralized them into one closely associated, 
readjustable whole, and in the midst of that organization is to be 
found a slow, but certain, groping toward the highest manifesta- 
tion of student development—student self-control and real self- 
government. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An evaluation of American intelligence.—The purpose of a book‘ published 
by the Princeton University Press is to determine the bearing of the results of 
the Army Mental Tests on certain theories concerning racial characteristics, 
particularly on the theory that the “Nordic” race is superior intellectually to 
the “Alpine” and “Mediteranean” races. One is tempted to say, after 
examining the treatment of the evidence, that the book was written to prove 
this theory, but that would perhaps be exceeding the license of the reviewer. 

The author has gone to a great deal of pains to recalculate the scores of 
93,973 men who were tested in the army in terms of a combined scale so that 
all of the scores would be comparable. This group of men included 12,492 
foreign-born whites and 23,604 negroes. The scores of the foreign-born whites 
were classified according to the country of their origin and according to the length 
of their residence in the United States. 

The principal facts on the basis of which the conclusions of the book are 
drawn concern the differences between the scores of immigrants of different 
lengths of residence and of different origins. They were classified according 
to length of residence by five-year periods. The most recent comers made the 
lowest scores, and the oldest residents the highest. The averages are as follows: 
O-5 years, 11.41; 6-10 years, 11.74; II-I5 years, 12.47; 16-20 years, 13.55; 
over 20 years, 13.82. 

The average scores made by the immigrants from the principal countries 
of origin are as follows: England, 14.87; Scotland, 14.32; Germany, 13.88; 
Denmark, 13.69; Canada, 13.66; Sweden, 13.30; Norway, 12.98; Belgium, 
12.79; Ireland, 12.32; Austria, 12.27; Turkey, 12.02; Greece, 11.90; Russia, 
11.34; Italy, 11.01; Poland, 10.74. 

The next step was to attempt to tabulate the proportions of the three 
racial strains in each of the countries of origin. This tabulation designates the 
following countries as predominantly Nordic: Belgium, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, England, Scotland, and Canada; the following as chiefly Alpine: 
France, Germany, Russia, and Poland; and the following as Mediterranean: 
Greece, Italy, Turkey, and Ireland. 


= Carl C. Brigham, A Study of American Intelligence. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1923. Pp. xxvi+210. $3.50. . 
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Since, in general, the countries which are calculated to have a large propor- 
tion of people of the Nordic race stand higher in the army test than those which 
are designated as chiefly Alpine or Mediterranean, the conclusion is very 
confidently drawn that the Nordic race is superior intellectually. The superior 
scores of certain national groups are interpreted as due wholly to superior native 
intelligence. 

How is the fact of the lower standing of recent immigrants as compared 
with earlier comers fitted to this interpretation? The explanation of the 
difference in scores between national groups is that they differ in race. Can 
this explanation be made in the case of the different time groups? According 
to another tabulation, the percentage of Nordics in the immigration decreased 
down to about 1900 but has actually increased since that time. Obviously, 
some other explanation must be found. Differences in education cannot be 
admitted as even a partial cause. The fact that recent immigrants had never 
attended school in the United States—and perhaps had attended very little 
in their home land—while those who had been in the United States fifteen years 
or more had attended American schools for say from five to eight years, is not 
admitted as even a hypothetical cause of the differences in scores. ‘We must 
assume that we are measuring native or inborn intelligence, and any increase or 
decrease in our test score due to any other factor may be regarded as an error” 
(p. 100). “Examination Beta involves no English, and the tests cannot be 
regarded as educational measures in any sense” (p. 100), hence the “error” 
of influence by education cannot affect the scores. 

How then is the falling score to be accounted for? By the assumption that 
a lower and lower-grade sample from each country has emigrated in successive 
years. What is the evidence? None is offered. The difference cannot be 
due to education, because we have ruled that out in our initial hypothesis. 
It cannot be race, in this case, because Nordic immigration stopped decreasing 
in 1900. 

Suppose that the author had started with the hypothesis that the race 
theory is doubtful instead of with the hypothesis that education cannot affect 
the test scores. His results could have been explained on two different supposi- 
tions or on a combination of them. The supposition which he used to explain 
the falling score could be used to explain the difference in the scores of different 
national groups. It is at least possible that different countries send different 
samples of the population. Again, it is possible that at least a part of the 
differences in the scores of national groups, as well as time groups, is due to 
differences in education—the author to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Certainly, these possible explanations cannot be thrown out of court without 
so much as a passing glance. To defend himself from the charge of special 
pleading, an author of a scientific treatise must at least consider the various 


possibilities of explanation of his facts. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
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Instruction for young athletes—American boys of all ages have a keen desire, 
not only to see the older athletes participate in college and professional sports, 
but also to learn how to play the games themselves according to rules. This is 
not always possible, as it is difficult to secure proper coaching for the younger 
boys, and the books of rules are generally too technical to constitute practical 
reading material. As a result, the boys below high-school age and many in 
the high school fail to profit physically and morally as much as they might if 
opportunities were afforded for them to learn the approved technique and ethics 
of the more important games. 

A recent book: attempts to provide a comprehensive treatment of athletics 
as now followed in American schools in order that every student may have the 
chance to learn the underlying principles of the leading school games and to get 
first-hand observations from those who can speak authoritatively and at the 
level of the grammar-grade or high-school youth. “Thus the young athletes 
who read .... may profit from the experiences of older men who have 
successfully played the games themselves and likewise have taught others how 
to play” (p. vii). It is better for the youth to learn the fundamentals of the 
games in this way than to have to learn by the usual method of trial and error. 

The book presents in simple, easily understood language the requirements 
and the directions for successful participation in the leading events of field and 
track, football, baseball, basketball, and tennis. The instructions on diet and 
training should make a strong impression on the youthful athlete. For example, 
the following statement on smoking ought to settle once and for all the mooted 
question of the use of tobacco by athletes. 

If you want to be a real athlete you must not smoke. Physicians may differ as 
to the effects of tobacco, but trainers do not. Neither do trainers theorize. They 
have seen too many smokers “‘crack’”’ when the race was hardest. Of course, there 
are athletes who smoke, but you do not find them at the top [p. 7]. 


The book is attractively bound in tan leather, and the printing is artistically 
done on first-class stock. It is the sort of book which will lure the adolescent 
boy, and the contact should prove to be both helpful and wholesome. It 
should be placed in every school and public library. 


W. C. REAvis 


More about education for citizenship.—Since 1914 there has been in this 
country a great amount of energy put into programs for the making of better 
citizens. Many schemes have been proposed and more theories advanced. 
The literature now existing on the subject would fill a good sized volume if one 
should merely list the titles. There is need for a review and an evaluation of 
this literature as well as a presentation and an evaluation of the many plans 


*C. E. Hammett and C. L. Lundgren, How to Be an Athlete. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. xiv+314. $4.00. 
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for citizenship training now in existence. These two jobs have been done 
recently by a careful student of education. 

Mr. Woellner considers his problem from three angles: the present status 
of;citizenship education in the United States, criteria for evaluating citizenship 
education, and fundamental principles of citizenship education and their 
application. Adult immigrant education in theory and practice, methods for 
developing a better adult American citizenship, and provisions for educating 
the'rising generation in citizenship are the topics treated in the first part of the 
discussion. In Part II proposed criteria for evaluating citizenship education 
are treated in great detail. The last part of the discussion is concerned chiefly 
with such practical topics as the value of citizenship programs, social activities 
in the grades, an elementary social-science course, and how to teach elementary 
social science. 

The treatment in places approaches an annotated bibliography. Inasmuch 
as all of the bibliographical material appears in the body of the text, it is very 
difficult for the reader to follow the continuity of thought. The summary 
statements at the beginning of each chapter are of some aid to the reader in his 
attempts to follow the discussion. After a careful reading of the book, one 
has the feeling that the thing which Mr. Woellner has done well is to display 
his wide reading in the field rather than to present a well-organized, practical, 
concrete discussion of the subject under consideration. The book is of great 
value to those who wish an up-to-date, annotated bibliography on citizenship 
training. Besides this very practical value, one can get from the last three 
chapters a multitude of concrete suggestions along the lines of method and 


content in the social sciences other than history. 
R. M. Tryon 


Vitalizing education through the use of motion pictures—Few current 
practical problems in education hold quite the popular interest that is centered 
about the possible use of motion pictures for school purposes. By the same 
token, there are few educational problems that have given rise to wider diver- 
gence of views. Without conclusive proof pro or con, we find expressions of 
opinion running the full course of possibility from the statement of the enthusi- 
astic reformer who foresees the film displacing textbooks in the schools to that 
of the unperturbed conservative who regards this new movement with disdain, 
if not with open amusement. 

Yet, with all of this free exchange of thought, there has been little effort 
to gather together into a single work what may be called the essentials of the 
issue. ‘There should, therefore, be a cordial welcome for a book? in this field 
which, within the compass of less than three hundred pages, furnishes a body 

t Frederic P. Woellner, Education for Citizenship in a Democracy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. viii-++-252. 

2 Don Carlos Ellis and Laura Thornborough, Motion Pictures in Education. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Pp. xviii+284. $2.50. 
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of worth-while information. This particular treatment of the subject is the 
more valuable by reason of the fact that the authors speak from an abundance 
of personal experience. Both from the first have been interested in the practical 
educational use of motion pictures in connection with their work with various 
federal agencies. 

Following a short Preface by the former Commissioner of Education, 
P. P. Claxton, the authors in chapters i and ii have briefly sketched the growth 
of the use of visual aids in education and more recently that of motion pictures. 
The third chapter summarizes seventeen specific objections to the school use 
of motion pictures and elaborates each in one or more short paragraphs. 
Answers to these objections and the special advantages of educational films 
are set forth in the two following chapters. With the exception of the conclud- 
ing chapter, which looks forward into a future of speaking pictures, colored 
films, movies by radio, and kindred topics, the book is of a decidedly practical 
turn, as distinguished from the preceding more or less theoretical discussions. 
In successive chapters the authors treat of the place of films in instruction, the 
sources of films, methods of using pictures, examples of successful use, technique, 
and installation of equipment. A twelve-page appendix contains lists of film- 
distributing agencies and manufacturers of apparatus. 

In a field which necessarily is still largely speculative, the authors of 
Motion Pictures in Education deserve every credit for their impartial treatment. 
Clearly convinced themselves of the great value of educational films, they have 
nevertheless fairly recognized and presented to the reader the objections thereto. 
Without denying the writers their evident sincerity, one may note that their 
arguments in favor of motion pictures for educational purposes are in some 
cases rather uncritical. On the other hand, the largest contribution which this 
book makes is not through its discussion of these issues; for a final solution of 
the problem of the value of educational films, we must await the verdict of 
scientific experimentation and measured results. In the meantime, those many 
schools which are now regularly employing motion pictures as instructional aids 
will be grateful to these authors for their practical suggestions in the later 
chapters. It is in such matters that the book will render its greatest service. 

Wittiam A. BROWNELL 


Secondary education in rural New York.—The importance of the small 
high school in the program of secondary education is not realized until the actual 
figures in the case are noted. During the academic year 1917-18, there were 
in the United States 13,951 public high schools, of which slightly more than 
one-half had an enrolment of fifty or less pupils, and 75 per cent enrolled one 
hundred or less pupils. 

A separate volume’ in the Rural School Survey of New York State is 
devoted to the small high schools. The book is divided into two parts. Part I 


t Emery N. Ferriss, Rural School Survey of New York State: The Rural High School. 
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covers organization, administration, and supervision, while Part II includes the 
teaching staff, classroom instruction, and the curriculum. In the first part 
the data were derived mainly from three sources: “ (1) statistics and reports of 
the State Department of Education; (2) the reports of 405 principals to a 
questionnaire sent to all rural high-school principals of the state; and (3) visit- 
ation of over 75 rural high schools in all sections of the state” (p. 13). An 
impressive fact is that of 609 rural high schools there were only 14 having 
some form of junior high school organization. An additional feature of interest 
in Part I is the comment regarding the effect of the Regents examination system 
on school administration in New York. 

One of the most important factors in determining the status of a high school in 
New York is its efficiency in bringing its pupils successfully through the Regents 
examinations. To be recognized as an accredited school and be eligible for state 
apportionments it must make use of the Regents academic examinations, at least in 
the last two years of the school’s course. It may promote or graduate pupils on the 
basis of local standards, but such pupils do not receive the official recognition of the 
state [p. 72]. 

The author comments further regarding the Regents system: 

It tends to formalize high-school instruction and overemphasize mechanical drill 
and vague objectives. It hinders the development of high-school work in the direction 
of pupil and community needs and gives but little opportunity for initiative and 
independent thinking on the part of high-school principals and teachers. It demands 
an unreasonable toll in failures from the high-school population and tends to destroy 
interest and encourage elimination and retardation. It places an unnecessarily heavy 
financial burden upon the schools of the state because of large numbers of repeaters 
and seriously augments the teaching load in the rural high schools. And, finally, 
it places the measure of success upon a basis which modern experimentation in educa- 
tion has proved unreliable and which is too narrow as the sole criterion of a pupil’s 
ability [pp. 75-76]. 

The final chapter of Part I, consisting of recommendations and suggestions 
for the improvement of organization, administration, and supervision, is 
suggestive. In general, there seems to be a need for well-defined objectives 
other than passing the Regents examinations and for specific agencies to keep 
before principals the latest ideas and means for improving their work. Part II 
deals effectively with its material by summarizing the salient points and recom- 
mendations at the end of each chapter. The teaching staff, classroom instruc- 
tion, and the curriculum are discussed in detail. The final chapter is divided 
into two parts, (1) the existing curricula and (2) some principles underlying the 
building of a rural high-school curriculum. Data were gathered regarding the 
existing curricula from the State Department of Education and from high-school 
principals. In determining the principles underlying the building of the rural 
high-school curriculum these groups of life contacts, within which the specific 
contacts of the individual lie, are considered important: health, economic, 
civic, social, intellectual, recreational, aesthetic, religious, and moral-ethical. 
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On the whole, the survey is well organized, and the summaries and recom- 
mendations at the ends of the chapters leave no vague ideas as to the actual 
status of the schools or the things necessary for improvement. The facts are 
further emphasized by means of fifteen readily understood diagrams and 


seventy-two well-arranged tables. 
CarTER V. Goop 


Measurement in general science——One of the recent additions to the field 
of educational measurements is a test designed to measure the accomplishment 
of pupils in general and elementary science courses in the eighth and ninth 
grades.: One of the greatest difficulties in constructing a test in this field has 
been the lack of standardization in the content of the subject. The authors of 
the test have analyzed the content of existing textbooks in general science and 
have selected the test materials on the basis of the analysis. The test, therefore, 
is not based on any particular text, but rather on a composite of all texts. 

The test exists in two forms of equal difficulty, and each form is divided 
into two parts. Part I is a range of information test consisting of fifty items 
such as the following: “The one of these substances having the highest specific 
heat is water iron glass lead copper soil rubber.” The pupil is directed to draw 
a line under the one word or phrase that makes the truest answer to the question. 
Part II consists of twenty diagrams or drawings which are designed to measure 
the ability of the pupil to identify apparatus, structures, etc., and to apply the 
principles of science in solving simple problems. One diagram consists of a 
round pan partly filled with water with a stick extending down into the water. 
The part of the stick in the water is drawn so that it appears to be bent. At 
the side of the diagram is the following completion exercise: “ (a) This diagram 
illustrates the facts of the of light. (6) The amount of apparent bending 
of the stick depends upon the of the liquid.” The test is accompanied 
by a manual of directions and a key for grading the test. The scoring is 
objective, and the scores may be changed into percentile grades by the use of a 
percentile graph included in the manual of directions. 

It would require an extended article to evaluate this test in terms of what 
we are really trying to do in our science teaching at the junior high school 
level. One question, however, should be considered. The test places a 
premium on the understanding of or acquaintance with a series of technical 
words and abstract principles. As a test in physics, chemistry, botany, or any 
of the specialized sciences in the upper level, perhaps the pupil’s mastery of the 
technical vocabulary of that subject is a measure of the pupil’s knowledge of 
that field. In general science, however, the emphasis is placed on the under- 
standing of the common phenomena and materials in the pupil’s environment. 
The memorization of cut-and-dried definitions or abstract statements of 


* Giles M. Ruch and Herbert F. Popenoe, Ruch-Popenoe General Science Test. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1923. 
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principles is reduced to a minimum. The makers of tests influence to some 
extent the content and method of teaching in the field which they propose to 
measure. In some subjects, tests have been very valuable in focusing the 
attention of the teacher on the content and method of teaching. It would be 
very unfortunate indeed if this test should influence teachers to adopt the 
specialized science attitude in the teaching of general science. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Part I of the test measures the least desirable 
of all of the outcomes of the course in general science. 

The test has its uses, however. Part II should be of value to any teacher in 
general science because it represents a comparatively new method of testing. 
Some of the diagrams presented are beyond the scope of science at this level, 
but many of them are well chosen. A test of this kind measures phases which 
are neglected in the ordinary examination, and this test should, therefore, be 
of value to the teacher who wishes to supplement his ways of measuring the 
pupil’s attainment. 

L. BEAUCHAMP 


Literature as an expression of American spirit—Dr. Haney’s attempt' to 
interpret the national spirit through a study of our literature is in keeping with 
the newer presentation of the subject. His book follows a widespread tendency 
to attract the high-school mind by an introduction into the curriculum of more 
contemporary literature; about one-half of the discussion is devoted to writers 
still living. Attractive chapter headings like “The Awakening of New York,” 
“The Glory that Was Boston,” “The Clarion Call of the West,” together with 
a vivid narrative style, make this a readable book. It concludes with a full 
supplementary list of writers and a reasonably useful list of questions. 

Unfortunately, the intention to interpret the American spirit remains an 
intention instead of becoming a fulfilment. In the narrative, made up for the 
most part of one-paragraph biographies, including far too many minor writers, 
tendencies and movements receive almost no discussion. Apt illustrative 
material is inserted from time to time, but little effort is made to hold the discus- 
sion to the literature itself. Instead, to catalogue, on a page or two, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Harold Bell Wright, Joseph C. Lincoln, Mary Watts, Henry 
Sydnor Harrison, and Rupert Hughes, is to leave little impression on a youth’s 
mind. It is a pity that the author, who shows, in chapters like ‘‘ American 
Periodicals,” “The Growth of Our Libraries,” and ‘The American Language,” 
ability to assimilate a ~omplex array of data and power to present them in a 
vigorous way, did not emphasize more the significant writings of the various 
periods as they relate to current movements. Fortunately, the author exhibits 
no pronounced personal bias, though he ridicules the gloom of New England 
and lingers upon Pennsylvania writers. It is to be hoped that someone will 


t John Louis Haney, The Story of Our Literature. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1923. Pp. 400. $1.50. 
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carry through Dr. Haney’s commendable intention to interpret the American 
spirit by using as his basis, not the author’s lives, but the literature which makes 
those lives significant, 


Ernest E. Leisy 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Vocational guidance.—Increase in criticism of both theory and practice in 
the guidance field is likely to be the result of a recently published volume* 
which purports to be a contribution to both self-guidance and teacher-guidance. 

The purpose of the author is “to correct false notions concerning the choos- 
ing of an occupation and to furnish the kind of information that will help the 
youth over the rough places to a happy, useful career. Important principles 
that should direct a person in the choice and pursuit of a life-work are the basis 
for the discussion throughout the chapters of this volume. Vital questions that 
confront a youth in choosing, preparing for, and entering into a vocation are 
given careful treatment” (p. 14). 

The author says: 

The message of this book should be a valuable guide to those who are interested in 
making the most of their future. Parents and teachers should find useful material 
to aid in counseling with young people under their care and direction. Any organiza- 
tion in which time is devoted to training boys and girls for useful careers may find it 
profitable to use this book in pointing out the factors involved in life investment and in 
establishing the proper attitude toward this great step in life [pp. 14-15]. 


The material with which Mr. Doxsee seeks to attain his objective is the 
result of a number of years of experience as a high-school instructor in vocations. 
The editor, in his introduction, promises us a practical contribution, the result 
of “much study and research in the field it represents.” The foreword of the 
author and the promises of the editor lead one to expect a contribution far 
different in character from that which is presented. 

The volume comprises thirteen chapters: “A World of Opportunities,” 
“Looking Ahead,” ‘The First Requisite,’ “Life Investment,” “Laying the 
Foundation,” “The Quest of the Best,” “Meeting the Issue,” “The Field of 
the Greatest Need,” “Aids to a Choice,” “The Field,” “Getting Started,” 
“The Winning Game,” and “Guiding Principles.” The material under the 
foregoing chapter headings comprises some good general advice, especially 
with respect to characteristics which are essential to success in life. The 
material is poorly organized and appears to be presented without definite 
purpose or plan. The content contains nothing new. That which is good has 
been equally well said elsewhere. There is no analysis of opportunities such as 
one would expect to find in chapter i, ‘A World of Opportunities,” while much 
general advice, such for instance as urging continued school attendance irrespec- 


* Herald M. Doxsee, Getting into Your Life-Work. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1923. Pp. 170. 
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tive of individual abilities, is open to question under present advisement stand- 
ards. In methods of work, presentation of material, use of footnotes to support 
general statements, selection of additional references, etc., the work is devoid of 
any of the evidences of scientific scholarship. The author himself lays no claim 
to scientific standards, and it would be unfair to assume that he would agree with 
the editor that his material is the result of “research in the field it represents.” 

The merit of the volume lies entirely in the fact that it is the result of the 


author’s personal experience in the guidance field. 
Anna Y. Reep 
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